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ONE  DAY  IN  MARCH. 

HE  same  grey  stretch  of  sage 
brush,  the  same  bare  hills  bey- 
ond, the  same  uneven  road 
that  wound  around  Jim  Ray- 
mond's rickety, weather  beaten 
shack,  the  same  squatty  hay 
stacks  and  sheds,  and  the  same  stupid 
cattle,  had  met  Helen  Linford's  homesick 
eyes  for  three  months  whenever  she  looked 
from  her  cabin  window.  Oh  if  only  a  bush 
or  tree  might  spring  up  in  the  night  to 
break  the  awful  monotony,  she  sighed.  A 
warm  south  wind  was  blowing  and  had 
taken  all  the  snow  except  a  few  thin  pat- 
ches here  and  there.  One  of  the  calves  had 
broken  loose  from  the  cow-yard  and  was 
nosing  about  among  the  brush  and  a  feel- 
ing of  nausea  came  over  her  as  she  watched 
its  feet  slip  and  slide  in  the  soft  white 
mud.  Ugh,  how  she  hated  this  Idahoan 
soil!  Down  in  her  heart  she  knew  that 
the  animal  should  be  driven  back  but  she 
dismissed  the  thought  rebelliously.  li  it 
wandered  off,  Max  could  just  go  and  hunt 
it  himself  when  he  came  home.  She  was 
heartily  tired  of  tending  stock  anyhow,  and 
lately  he  expected  her  to  wade  out  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  and  gave  her  no  thanks 
for  doing  so,  either.      Two  bitter  tears  fell 


among  the  geranium  leaves  upon  the  win- 
dow sill  below  and  two  more  into  the  sal- 
via pot.  They  were  beautiful,  thriving 
plants,  the  cheeriest  things  in  the  bare 
little  cabin.  The  salvia  was  a  mass  of 
scarlet  bloom  and  the  geranium  had  four 
buds. — Helen  had  counted  them  yesterday 
with  childish  delight.  Today  she  started 
over  again  absently  and  with  blurred  eyes, 
but  the  green  and  red  swam  together  con- 
fusedly. She  ran  her  thin  fingers  lovingly 
in  and  out  among  the  satiny  leaves.  It 
seemed  that  they  knew  and  understood  the 
achings  of  her  lonely  heart.  But  there, 
that  calf  was  heading  straight  for  a  gap  in 
the  fence!  Without  another  thought  Helen 
flew  right  out  into  the  mud  to  head  off  the 
troublesome  animal.  He  saw  her  coming 
and  kicking  up  his  hind  feet  spattered  off 
through  the  slush,  but  finally  stopped  and 
stood  quietly  by  the  cow-yard  bars.  Helen 
started  warily  after,  her  feet  heavy  with 
sticky  clay,  but  just  as  she  had  about 
reached  it,  the  thing  wheeled  and  went 
jumping  olT  in  another  direction.  She  re- 
peated her  efforts  again  and  again  but 
without  success.  Was  th<ire  ever  anything 
so  exasperating  as  trying  to  corner  a  stub- 
born, stupid  calf?  Letting  down  the  bars 
and  closing  the  hole  where  he  had  got  out 
at  she  started  out  once  more,  but  the  cowa 
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and  horses  made  a  dash  for  the  opening 
and  she  had  to  run  and  shut  it  up.  It  was 
too  much!  Leaning  weakly  against  the 
fence,  tears  of  vexation  rushed  to  her  eyes 
and  a  bitter  revolting  cry  to  her  lips.  She 
would  not  live  among  cattle  and  sage  brush 
forever.  She  could  not  bear  the  awful 
monotony  and  stillness.  Nobody  to  come, 
nobody  to  go  and  see.  Nothing  to  do, 
nothing,  nothing.  It  was  not  living,  but 
merely  eking  out  an  existence.  Max  had 
bought  the  place  but  three  months  before 
and  if  she  loathed  it  so  in  that  short  length 
of  time,  how  was  it  going  to  be  possible  for 
her  to  live  here  in  all  the  long,  long  dreary 
years  yet  to  come.  The  Raymonds  were 
their  only  neighbors  and  were  such  coarse, 
ignorant  people  that  Helen's  refined,  sen- 
sitive nature  shrank  from  associating  with 
them  any  more  than  she  could  help.  She 
knew  that  some  women  in  her  place  would 
have  adapted  themselves  to  the  Raymond's 
crude  ways  anyhow,  but  try  as  she  might 
she  could  not  overcome  her  aversion  to 
them  and  preferred  remaining  at  home 
alone.  All  Helen's  girlhood  days  had  been 
spent  in  a  pretty,  up  to  date,  little  town 
and  among  a  selected  group  of  her  own 
nice  people,  and  her  parents  having  a  com- 
fortable supply  of  this  world's  goods  had 
been  able  to  afford  her  advantages  and 
small  luxuries  that  some  girls  had  never 
heard  of.  Her  training  had  been  such  that 
a  slangy  expression,  a  bad  grammatical 
error,  a  note  sung  out  of  tune  or  colors 
placed  without  regard  to  harmony  jarred 
harshly  upon  her  sensibilities  and  made 
her  fidgety,  and  irritable.  So  it  was  that 
;she  could  no  more  help  shrinking  from 
■such  uncultivated  natures  than  a  delicate 
flower  can  help  withering  from  the  touch 
of  rough  fingers.  But  she  had  chosen  this 
kind  of  life  of  her  own  free  will,  no  one 
was  to  blame;  she  remembered  Max  had 
asked  her  many  times  if  she  was  sure  she 
would  not  regret  her  going  with  him,  and 
she  had  felt  certain  that  it   would  please 


her.  So  there  was  little  use  of  complain- 
ing now — well  she  was  not  complaining — 
just  a  poor  homesick  girl,  that  was  all. 
Still  in  her  calm,  reasonable  moments 
when  she  stopped  to  think  Helen  knew 
that  she  would  do  the  same  thing  over 
again,  would  follow  Max  anywhere  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  if  need  be,  but  her 
mind  seemed  dull  today, and  past  reasoning. 

Dear  heart,  she  had  tried  so  very,  very 
hard  to  be  contented  and  good  and  not  let 
her  husband  know  how  she  missed  the 
many  little  home  comforts,  her  friends, 
her  sisters,  and  most  of  all  her  mother,  be- 
cause he  could  not  understand,  somehow. 
One  day,  could  she  ever  forget  it,  he  had 
come  home  and  found  her  behind  the  door 
with  her  head  buried  in  an  old  shawl  of 
her  mother's,  crying  homesick,  bitter  tears. 
He  had  stood  silently  regarding  her  for 
what  seemed  an  age  to  Helen  while  she 
tried  in  vain  to  stifle  her  sobbing,  then  in 
cold,  hard  tones  he  had  asked  what  the 
matter  was,  if  she  was  tired  of  him  and 
wished  to  go  home.  Oh  if  he  had  only 
taken  her  in  his  arms  then  and  kissed  and 
petted  her,  like  some  men  would  have  done 
he  could  have  driven  every  particle  of  the 
loneliness  away,  butMax  was  notthat  kind. 
He  called  all  such  things  "tom-foolish- 
ness"  and  would  have  thought  her  very 
childish  had  he  known  what  was  in  her 
mind. 

Helen's  life  was  made  up  of  little  things. 
Her  nature  craved  heart-felt  sympathy  and 
affection  and  without  it  sometimes  she  felt 
she  must  die.  Not  that  Max  did  not  love 
her,  down,  down  deep  she  knew  there  was 
a  feeling  for  her  stronger  and  more  true 
than  most  men,  who  were  so  ostentatiously 
devoted,  felt  for  their  wives.  Still  it  would 
be  so  much  more  encouraging  if  he  told 
how  much  he  cared  and  did  not  leave  her 
to  her  suppositions  so  much. 

She  had  dreamed,  at  first,  that  by  pati- 
ence and  the  power  of  her  own  love  she 
could  win  Max  over  to  all  the  little  endear- 
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mente  that  make  a  young  married  couple's 
life  so  completely  happy,  but  her  dream 
was  a  vainx)ne.  She  had  been  patient  and 
loving  but  to  no  purpose.  Often  when  she 
had  known  it  would  annoy  Max,  she  had 
thrown  her  arms  impulsively  around  his 
neck  in  the  hope  of  winning  some  little 
caress  in  return,  but  it  seldom  came  and 
little  by  little  she  had  left  off  trying  alto- 
gether, until  her  nature  seemed  as  bare  and 
desolate  as  the  flat  upon  which  thej'  lived. 
Often  Max  had  left  home  to  be  gone  a  week 
and  had  scarcelj'  taken  time  for  a  blunt 
good-bys,  and  she  had  let  him  go  without 
the  least  resistance,  though  each  retreating 
footstep  had  taken  her  soul  with  it.  But 
had  her  mother  not  told  her  it  would  be 
so,  that  their  dispositions  were  unsuited 
to  each  other  and  she  had  not  believed  it. 
Mothers  generally  knew  best  and  hers  was 
such  a  wise,  good  mother.  Ah,  there  was 
a  love  that  would  never  fail.  A  wild  long- 
ing to  lay  her  head  in  the  dear  lap  and  sob 
out  her  tired,  homesick  heart  came  over 
Helen.  What  were  they  doing  at  home 
now,  she  wondered.  It  was  about  noon 
and  the  snowy  cloth  was  most  likely  spread 
in  the  cosy  little  dining  room  for  lunch. 
Savory,  df  licious  smells  were  issuing  from 
the  kitchen  where  her  mother  was  stirring 
something  on  the  stove  and  Bess  was  beat- 
ing something  in  a  bowl  upon  the  table. 
They  were  such  good  cooks  mother  and 
Bess.  Dot  and  Muriel  had  just  rushtd  in 
from  school  and  father  was  washing  at  the 
sink.  The  little  home  scene  came  forcibly 
to  Helen  s  mind.  It  had  been  just  that 
way  dozens  of  times  when  she  was  there. 
Had  they  forgotten  the  lonely  girl  so  far 
away?     Did  they  miss  her,  ever? 

"Oh  I  want  to  go  hom(!.  I  want  to  go 
home,"  she  wailed  with  a  fresh  burst  of 
grief  and  throwing  her  arms  out  over  the 
bars  buried  her  head  in  them.  The  cows 
looked  up  in  mild  amazement  and  the  wind 
tossed  her  pretty  hair  roughly  about,  but 
Helen  noticed  neither. 


"I  want  to  go  back,"  she  sobbed,  "I'm 
tired  of  this  wretched  ranch, — everything, 
even  Max." 

She  stopped  short  with  the  strangeness 
of  the  words,  in  a  sensation  of  fright,  and 
then  said  them  again  stubbornly,  for  she 
was  such  a  poor,  homesick  girl.  And  what 
was  it  that  kept  her  from  going  back? 
Nothing  but  the  obstinate  will  of  two  men. 
Ah,  there  lay  the  secret  of  all  her  trouble. 
Max  would  not  give  in  nor  neither  would 
her  father. 

On  account  of  old  family  prejudices,  her 
father  had  been  bitterly  opposed  to  Max 
Linford's  suit.  Max  had  known  that  he  was 
not  liked  but  with  the  courage  and  auda- 
city of  a  lion  had  still  persisted  in  his  at- 
tentions in  spite  of  all.  Opposition,  natur- 
ally enough,  only  seemed  to  strengthen  the 
young  people's  regard  for  each  other  and 
when,  one  night,  after  her  father  had  said 
something  insulting  to  Max,  he  had  bidden 
her  choose  at  once  between  her  parents  and 
himself,  she  had  chosen  him — forsaken 
father,  mother,  sisters,  home,  everything 
for  his  sake.  And  not  until  after  she  was 
really  married,  and  when  she  saw  how 
angry  her  father  was,  did  Helen  sense  the 
importance  of  the  step  she  had  taken.  She 
had  imagined  as  time  went  on  that  the  two 
men  would  forget  their  resentment  toward 
each  other,  but  coming  to  Idaho  had  only 
seemed  to  widen  the  breach  between  them. 
Still  from  her  mother's  letters  of  late  Helen 
learned  that  her  father  had  forgiven  her, 
and  that  if  Max  would  but  come  half  way 
everything  would  be  all  right.  But  Max 
would  not  go  half  way.  He  said  he  was 
in  the  right  and  would  not  forgive  the  man, 
who  had  had  no  cause  to  treat  him  as  he 
had  done. 

Thus  matters  stood,  and  today  Helen 
wondered  if  there  would  ever  be  a  change. 
But  the  wind  was  getting  cold  and  she 
started  for  the  house.  Before  she  reached 
the  door,  however,  something  caught  her 
attention  and  held  it — something  that  was 
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hanging  from  Mrs.  Raymond's  clothes  line 
at  the  back  of  her  cabin.  Leaning  eager- 
ly forward  with  strained  eyes  Helen  gazed 
across  the  space  that  divided  the  two  little 
homes. 

"Yes,''  she  breathed,  "they  are  undoubt- 
edly a  baby's  dresses,  four  of  them?  what 
can  it  mean?" 

Someone,  some  relative  or  friend  must 
be  there  on  a  visit  Helen  finally  concluded, 
for  there  was  no  mistaking  Mrs.  Raymond's 
spare  bony  figure  as  she  stalked  to  and 
from  the  big  pan  heaped  high  with  clothes. 
She  had  seen  no  strangers  about  the  place 
but  it  mattered  not  to  whom  the  little  one 
belonged  or  whether  it  was  black  or  white, 
Helen  had  a  feverish  desire  to  hold  it  close 
in  her  arms  and  smooth  the  tiny,  downy 
head;  for  she  was  and  always  had  been  a 
great  lover  of  children.  Tomorrow  she 
would  find  some  excuse  to  go  over  to  Mrs. 
Raymond's  and  find  out  all  about  the  little 
visitor. 

Sitting  down  upon  the  steps  Helen 
watched  the  other  woman  with  longing  re- 
gretful ej'es  as  each  piece  was  hung  up  to 
dry,  even  envying  her  that  small  privilege. 
Finally  when  the  last  article  was  hung,  she 
could  plainly  distinguish  that — a  tiny  flan- 
nel shirt,  and  Mrs.  Raymond  had  gone 
back  into  the  house,  Helen's  head  drooped 
forward  with  a  dry,  hollow  sob,  but  she 
had  cried  so  much  today  that  no  tears 
would  come  to  relieve  her.  Why,  oh  why 
was  it  that  her  lot  should  be  so  hard!  If 
God  had  but  spared  her  own  dear,  little 
babe  how  very  different  things  would  have 
been.  How  very  easy  to  forget  the  solitude 
and  loneliness  in  a  prattling,  lisping;  tongue 
and  pattering  baby  feet.  Ah,  but  she  must 
cease  this  brooding,  for  it  did  no  good,  and 
made  her  feel  hateful  and  wicked  and  sure- 
ly she  had  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for, 
if  she  but  stopped  to  think. 

[t  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon and  Helen  had  just  finished  a  letter 
to  her  mother  when  she  heard  sounds  out- 


side  and   knew  that  Max  had  come  down 
from  the  sheep  camp,  about  ten  miles  away. 

Presently  the  door  opened  and  her  hus- 
band came  in.  He  was  a  fine  type  of  man- 
hood, was  Max  Linford,  with  a  pair  of  grey 
eyes  that  feared  no  man,  and  he  wore  his 
coarse  mountaineer's  jacket  with  a  grace 
that  bespoke  great  physical  strength,  pride, 
and  independence.  Although  at  most 
times  there  was  a  kindly  light  in  his  eyes, 
the  square,  determined  looking  chin  made 
one  often  hesitate  before  speaking  to  him. 

"I'm  on  my  way  up  to  Jones'  store  for 
provisions,  and  stopped  in  to  see  if  every- 
thing is  all  right,"  he  said  shortly,  "won't 
be  back  till  about  dark,  I'm  afraid." 

Helen  went  toward  him  impulsively, 
''Max  let  me  go  too.  I've  a  letter  to  post, and 
I've  been  so  lonely  all  day,"  and  she  tried 
to  keep  her  lips  from  trembling,  for  it  made 
Max  cross  when  she  cried. 

"In  all  this  mud?"  he  asked  in  aston- 
ishment. 

"Yes,  I — I  don't  mind  the  mud,"  she 
said  weakly. 

"Well,  better  wrap  up  good,  then,"  he 
admonished.     "Looks  as  if  it  might  rain." 

Although  blunt  and  undemonstrative  as 
he  was.  Max  always  looked  anxiously  after 
Helen's  comfort,  and  taking  her  in  his 
arms  a  few  moments  later,  as  if  she  had 
been  a  little  child,  placed  her  carefully  in 
the  large  mountain  buggy. 

Max  was  very  talkative  and  even  jolly, 
and  as  Helen  listened  to  him,  and  the 
wind,  which  had  calmed  down,  blew  soft 
and  warm  about  her  face,  her  spirits  rose 
wonderfully.  She  was  enjoying  the  drive, 
although  the  horses  were  laboring  through 
mud  half  way  up  to  the  hubs  in  many 
places. 

As  they  passed  the  Raymond  cabin, 
Helen  had  expected  to  see  something  un- 
usual, she  hardly  knew  what,  but  no  one 
was  in  sight  and  nearly  all  of  the  clothes 
upon  the  line  were  taken  in.  But  about  a 
half  mile  farther  along  the  road  Max  drew 
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rein  before  a  little  girl  carrying  a  bundle 
nearly  as  large  as  herself.  It  was  Klea 
Raymond's  freckled  face  that  grinned  at 
them,  as  they  looked  at  her  questioningly. 

"Why,  Klea,  wherever  are  you  going  in 
all  this  mud?" 

But  Max  ordered  her  to  climb  into  the 
back  seat. 

"Maody's  got  a  baby,"  the  girl  an- 
nounced grandly,  as  they  started  out 
again,  "It  was  horned  Monday." 

Helen  laid  her  hand  tremblingly  upon 
her  husband's  arm. 

"Little  Max's  birthday!"  she  said,  smil- 
ing faintly  up  into  his  face,  and  he  looked 
kindly  down  upon  her. 

"It's  a  girl  too,"  Klea  giggled.  "None  of 
us  knew  it.  Ma  sent  me  down  there  Tues- 
day, and  there  it  wuz!  Ye  know  we  have 
awful  times  at  our  house,"  she  lowered  her 
voice  confidently;  "ma  cries  and  pa  jaws. 
You  know  he  didn't  want  Mandy  to  marry 
Dan  Carter,  an'ihe  won't  let  ma  or  any  of 
us  go  to  see  her.  But  I  ain't  afraid.  A 
lickin'  don't  last  long,  but  he  ain't  never 
caught  me  goin'  there  yet.  Dan  an'  Mandy 
never  come  to  our  house,  neither." 

Helen  held  her  breath,  for  the  little  girl 
had  almost  repeated  the  story  of  their  own 
lives  over  again.  Stealing  a  furtive  glance 
at  Max,  she  saw  that  his  lips  had  settled 
into  a  hard,  stern  line. 

"No  one's  there  to  do  her  work,  'cept 
Dan,"  Klea  rattled  on.  "They  couldn't 
get  no  help,  an'  ma  sneaked  me  off  when 
pa  went  to  Shirley,  an'  I  brought  Mandy's 
clo's  home  to  wash.  Now  I'm  takin'  'em 
back.  Pa  he  won't  be  home  again  till  to- 
morrow night.  I  reckon  I  kin  do  'em  a 
lot  o'  good.  I  ain't  no  slouch  at  cookui'  I 
tell  ye.  Dan  says  I  can  beat  any  of  'em. 
I  feel  sorry  for  ma,  she  wanted  to  cum  so 
bad,  but  my  brother  Jim's  such  a  blamed 
tattletale." 

By  and  by  they  came  to  where  the 
roads  divid('d,one  leading  on  to  .Jones'  and 
the  other  in  the  direction  of  Klea's  brother- 


in-law's,  and  the   little  girl  left  them  there 
and  trugged  on. 

"I  don't  see  what  Raymond's  got 
against  Dan  Carter,"  Max  said,  when  they 
were  alone  again.  "You  remember,  don't 
you,  that  young  feller  that  worked  in  the 
dairy  out  on  Bear  River?" 

Helen  nodded.  The  conversation  was 
running  into  dangerous  channels  an  i  she 
could  hardly  trust  herself  to  speak  just 
then,  for  fear  of  arousing  the  storm  that 
had  burst  forth  so  many  times  before  on 
like  occasions. 

"Well,  that  was  Dan  Carter,"  Max  went 
on.  "Anybody'd  like  him— bright  and 
capable  as  could  be.  But  then  Jim  Ray- 
mond's a  crabby  old  duffer  anyhow." 

Helen  waited  tremblingly  'for  his  next 
words,  and  in  her  excitement  the  letter  she 
was  taking  to  post  slipped  from  her  lap  to 
the  ground  unnoticed.  However,  Max  said 
no  more,  and  the  spbject  was  dropped. 

March  weather  often  changes  as  inexpli- 
cably as  even  a  maid's  mind  toward  a 
man.  The  next  day  the  wind  came  from 
the  north,  cold  and  biting  and  freezing 
everything  in  its  path. 

Max  was  hitching  the  horses  to  the  wag- 
on down  by  the  sheds  and  Helen  stood 
watching  him  wistfully  from  the  doorway. 
Dave  Hastings,  Max's  hired  man,  had  sent 
down  for  something  he  had  forgotten  the 
day  before  for  his  uae  at  the  camp,  and 
Max  was  going  to  the  store  before  making 
the  trip  back  that  night. 

Helen  had  planned  to  go  with  him,  for 
even  a  drive  to  the  little  store  seemed  a 
rare  treat  these  days,  but  the  sky  looked 
dark  and  threatening  and  every  now  and 
then  the  wind  dashed  gusts  of  hail  against 
the  window,  and  she  knew  that  ]\Iax  would 
not  listen  to  her  venturing  out.  His  tem- 
per was  not  a  little  rullled  anyhow  at  hav- 
ing to  make  the  extra  trip. 

Helen  watched  him  until  he  climbed  to 
the  seat,  and  pulling  his  hat  forward  and 
turning  up  his  coat  collar,  started  out  over 
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the  frozen  ground,  without  even  so  much 
as  a  glance  toward  the  forlorn  little  fig- 
ure in  the  doorway.  Then  Helen  closed 
the  door  and  crept  shiveringly  up  to  the 
fire. 

Max  was  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor 
left  when  he  passed  the  Raymonds,  and 
was  going  straight  on  until  he  heard  some- 
one wildly  calling  to  him.  Bringing  the 
horses  to  a  halt,  he  turned  about  to  see 
Mrs.  Raymond  herself  coming  swiftly  up 
the  street  after  the  wagon. 

"Ye  goin'  as  fur  as  the  cross  roads?"  she 
panted  upon  coming  within  speaking  dis- 
tance. 

Max  said  that  he  was,  and  jumped  down 
to  help  her  in,  but  she  waved  him  away. 

"I  ain't  used  to  no  such  fuss,"  she  said. 
"I  kin  get  up  better  myself,"  and  swung 
herself  over  the  wheel  and  into  the  seat 
with  almost  masculine  ease. 

"My  daughter  Mandy's  havin'  a  awful 
time,"  she  went  on  a  few  minutes  after 
they  had  started.  "Ain't  had  a  soul  to  do 
a  mite  o'  cookin'  nor  anythin'  but  Dan,  an' 
laws,  ye  might  as  well  have  a  cow  in  the 
kitchen,  he's  that  big  and  ak'ard.  Of 
course,  I  ain't  sayin'  nothin'  agin  Dan;  he 
does  his  best;  but,  poor  Mandy!  This 
mornin'  I  got  word  that  she's  caught  cold 
somehow,  an'  it  seems  as  if  I've  jist  got  to 
see  her,  cum  whut  will."  There  was  a 
queer  tightening  of  her  lips,  as  she  spoke, 
and  Max  saw  that  her  eyes  were  red  and 
swollen. 

"If  a  man  thinks  he  kin  keep  a  mother 
away  from  her  children,"  she  went  on  con- 
temptuously, "he's  makin'  a  big  mistake — 
why  she'd  go  through  a  wall  of  fire  if  one 
of  'em  was  in  trouble.  I  jist  tell  ye  whut, 
Mr.  Linford,  of  course  I  ain't  saying  you're 
like  the  rest,  'cause  I've  seen  you  with 
your  wife,  and  believe  you're  good  to  her, 
but  most  men  ain't  satisfied  'less  they're 
bossin'  and  holden'  a  woman  down  under 
their  thumb  all  the  time.  She  kin  give  up 
every  thin'  she's  got  or  ever  had   for   him. 


and  work  her. fingers  to  the  bone,  and  then 
he  ain't  content  an'  tells  her  she's  never 
done  nothin.'  I  believe  in  the  old  sayin', 
'The  more  ye  give,  an'  the  more  ye  do,  the 
more  you're  expected  to  give  an'  do.' 

"I  cum  out  here  with  my  man,  after  we 
wuz  married,  when  there  wasn't  a  house  in 
sight,  and  the  nearest  neighbor  was  seven 
miles  away.  An'  ye  know,  a  woman's 
made  up  different  frum  a  man,  they  can't 
stand  this  bein'  away  off  frum  their  folks 
an'  everybody  like  he  kin-  Why,  I've 
heerd  of  some  of  'em  pinin'  away  an'  dyin', 
but  I  guess  I'm  tougher' n  most  of  'em,  or 
I  couldn't  'a  stood  it.  Many  a  night  I  cried 
myself  to  sleep  wishin'  I  wuz  dead. 

"All  one  summer'n  winter  we  lived  in  a 
tent,  an'  onct  there  wuz  three  feet  of  snow 
on  the  ground,  an'  we  had  to  shovel  and 
scrape  it  away  frum  around  the  tent  to- 
keep  the  water  frum  runnin'  in.  When 
Jim  wuz  away  gettin'  logs  fer  a  house,  I 
used  to  have  to  lead  the  cow  way  down  to 
the  river  to  water  an'  had  to  take  an  ax 
half  the  time  to  break  the  ice.  Onct  I 
slipped  and  fell  in.  The  water  wasn't 
deep  near  the  edge  an'  I  got  out  easy 
enough,  but  I  caught  an  awful  cold  an"^ 
cume  down  with  pneumony.  I  thought 
I'd  die,  sure,  then,  I  wuz  that  sick  an'  no 
place  to  stay  but  in  that  there  tent,  but  we 
had  a  bedstid  up  off  the  ground,  plenty  of 
wood  to  burn  an'  plenty  of  quilts,  an'  I 
guess  my  time  hadn't  cum.  Talk  about 
a  man — why,  they  ain't  got  half  the  grit  a 
weak,  little  woman  has. 

"Well,  I  wuz  jist  settin'  feelin'  ba:i  an' 
thinkin'  all  this — how  much  I'd  done  fer 
Jim,  when  I  saw  you  comin'  up  the  street 
an'  I  grabbed  my  shawl.  'Jane  Raymond 
you're  a  fool,'  I  says,  'the  Lord  didn't 
calculate  fer  men  to  run  the  earth  all  the 
time.  Besides,  He  don't  believe  in  this 
holdin'  of  grudges,'  I  says,  'I'm  goin'  to 
see  Mandy,  come  what  will,'  an-'  here  I 
be." 

Max  could  not  help  owning  to  himself 
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that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  trutli  and 
sound  logic  in  what  Mrs.  Raymond  had 
said,  and  as  he  looked  into  the  brown, 
leather-like  face,  he  mentally  pronounced 
her  a  "brick,"  which  meant  a  great  deal 
from  him,  but  aloud  he  said, 

"You've  surely  had  a   hard  time  of  it.'' 

At  the  cross  roads  he  let  her  out.  and 
apologized, 

"I'd  take  you  right  there,"  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond, but  I'm  going  up  to  the  sheep  to- 
night, and  so  I've  got  to  push  some.'' 

Oh  that's  all  right,"  she  answered 
heartily.  "Thank  you  kindly,  anyhow.  It's 
been  quite  a  lift." 

Some  things  this  woman  had  said  set 
Max  to  thinking  deeply  as  he  drove  along. 
A  pale,  girlish  face  with  its  sad,  longing 
e3'es  and  crown  of  fair  hair  came  before 
him  with  startling  distinctness.  Yes,  he 
had  noticed  the  paleness  and  sadness 
weeks  before,  and  knew  that  Helen  was 
grieving  to  go  home,  but  he  had  always 
put  the  thought  away  jealously.  Somehow 
it  made  him  angry  to  think  she  was  not 
contented  and  happy  with  him  and  the 
life  here  as  he  was  with  her.  But  as  Mrs. 
Raymond  had  said,   a  woman  is  different. 

He  allowed  his  mind  to  wander  back  to 
two  years  before  and  tried,  for  the  first 
time,  to  look  at  things  from  his  wife's 
standpoint.  How  well  he  remembered 
the  day  she  had  left  her  home  and  every- 
thing dear  to  her  as  a  girl,  for  him,  and 
bringing  the  anger  and  displeasure  of 
father  and  mother  upon  her  head  for  his 
sake.  The  mother  had  soon  forgiven,  but 
the  father  was  a  hard,  stern  man,  and 
would  not  pardon  his  daughter  for  her  dis- 
obedience. No,  Max  reflected,  he  had  not 
half  appreciated  the  sacrifice  Helen  had 
made  for  him. 

And  then,  what  a  dear,  courageous  little 
woman  she  had  been  that  first  year  in  Pine 
Gulch.  Oh,  it  had  been  such  a  hard, 
cruel  winter,  and  they  had  been  so  very, very 
poor!     He  had  invested  all  he  owned  in  a 


herd  of  sheep,  and  work  had  been  almost 
impossible  to  get.  Helen  had  struggled 
bravely  along  with  him,  oh,  so  cheerfully, 
and  going  without  things  that  she  almost 
suffered  for  the  want  of.  He  could  not 
remember  of  a  complaining  word  escaping 
her  lips.  Then,  right  in  the  midst  of  their 
trials  and  hardships,  when  the  future  had 
looked  so  gloomy,  a  dear,  little  life  had 
been  entrusted  to  their  care.  Helen  had 
seemed  so  far  above  him  that  morni.ig,. 
and  there  was  a  light  in  her  eyes  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  understand  as  she 
had  uncovered  the  tiny  face  and  whispered 
tenderly, 

"I  didn't  have  a  thing  to  give  you  on  your 
birthday,  dear,  but  see  what  a  beautful  gift 
God  has  sent." 

Ah,  she  had  been  so  happy  in  this  new- 
found motherhood,  and,  bird-like,  chirped 
and  sung  the  whole  day  long;  but  it  had 
ended  in  such  a  few,  short  weeks.  The 
little  life  was  taken  back  to  Him  who 
had  given  it.  Helen  had  drooped  like  a 
wilted  flower  after  that,  and,  although  no 
word  escaped  her  lips,  Max  knew  that  she 
suffered  for  care  and  comforting  words  that 
he  in  his  cold,  undemonstrative  way  couldi 
not  give.  And  although  his  heart  ached 
keenly  for  his  wife,  he  was  unable  to  con- 
quer his  feeling  of  anger  and  resentment 
towards  a  man  who  had  once  treated  him 
with  such  contempt.  So  pleading  poverty 
as  his  excuse,  he  had  kept  her  jealously  to 
himself,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  father 
had  prevented  the  mother  from  going  to 
her  child. 

Suddenly  the  horses  shied  to  one  side  of 
the  road,  and  Max  raised  his  eyes  to  see 
the  cause  of  it.  Something  white  was 
fluttering  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
startled  animals.  It  looked  like  a  letter, 
and  Max  remembered  the  one  Helen  had 
lost,  and  got  down  from  the  wagon. 

It  was  a  letter  that  had  not  been 
posted,  but  was  so  soiled  and  water-soaked 
that  the  address  was  not  discernible,  and 
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one  end  of  it  was  frozen  fast  in  the  mud.  As 
Max  tried  to  loosen  it  he  tore  the  envelope 
in  pieces,  and  doing  so  his  own  name 
came  into  view  upon  one  corner  of  the  fold- 
ed sheets, 

It  was  Helen's  writing,  and  curiosity  led 
"him  to  read: 

"Max  is  up  with  the  sheep.  They  have 
taken  most  of  his  time  all  winter,  and  I 
am  h^ft  alone  a  great  deal.  Of  course,  it 
is  terribly  lonely,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
be  afraid  of  in  this  country.  Sometimes 
the  little  Raymond  girl  I  told  you  about 
stays  with  me  nights." 

Max  climbed  back  into  the  wagon  and 
started  out  again,  thinking  of  what  Helen 
had  written.  It  was  very  kind  of  her,  he 
considered,  to  make  no  complaint  even  of 
being  frightened,  for  he  knew  himself  what 
a  poor,  timid  little  coward  she  was,  and 
got  scared  over  nothing.  He  took  the 
sheets  up  again  and  unfolding  them,  went 
on. 

"Do  you  remember,  Monday  was  dear, 
little  Max's  birthday?  Ah,  mother,  if  he 
had  only  lived,  I  think  I  could  be  a  much 
better  girl.  I  get  so  discontented  and  lonely 
sometimes,  and  I  have  such  a  lot  to  be 
thankful  for.  Max  is  so  good  to  me — he 
is  really,  mother.  How  I  wish  you  knew 
him  as  I  do.  If  father  had  only  under- 
stood him  better,  there  never  would  have 
been  this  terrible  estrangement.  It  seems 
sometimes  as  if  it  will  kill  me." 

Max  tucked  the  'letter  quickly  into  his 
pocket.  He  could  read  no  more.  His 
face  burned  guiltily,  and  he  felt  as  though 
he  were  prying  into  the  very  recesses  of  a 
heart  that  he  had  no  right  to. 

What  a  true,  noble  little  wife  he  had? 

"Max  is  so  good,"  he  repeated,  and  for 
a  moment  tears  stood  in  his  grey  eyes, 
while  a  great  resolve  was  slowly  forming 
itself  in  his  mind. 

At  first  Max  thought  of  taking  the  letter 
back  to  Helen,  but  fearing  that  she  might 
guess  he  had  read  it,  he  tore  it  up  into  bits. 


It  was  not  long  before  Max  found  him- 
self in  front  of  .lones'  crude,  little  store  and 
postoffice.  When  he  went  inside  a  group 
of  men  were  sitting  around  the  smoky, 
little  stove  in  one  corner,  spitting  and  gos- 
sipping,  and  he  recognized  the  scowling 
countenance  of  Jim  Raymond  among 
them.  Walking  up  to  the  little  group,  he 
spoke  to  his  neighbor  first. 

"Hello,  Raymond,'"  he  called  out  heart- 
ily.   '  "Just  got  back  from  Shirley?" 

The  wrinkles  str  lightened  themselves  out 
of  the  other's  face  instantlj'.  Raymond 
had  always  had  a  great  respect  and  liking 
for  Max,  and  pronounced  him  "a  purty 
square  feller." 

"Yep,  got  this  fur,"  he  answered,  grin- 
ning, without  taking  the  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth. 

"Hear  you're  to  be  congratulated,"  Max 
went  on  pleasantly,  after  a  little.  "Grand- 
father now,  eh?" 

"Sure  he  is,"  assented  one  of  the  others. 

Raymond  looked  up  at  Max  suspicious- 
ly, but  the  grey  eyes  met  his  dark  ones 
straight  and  honest. 

"Humiih,"  he  grunted,  'T  don't  see 
why." 

"That's  Jim's  way''  said  another,  wink- 
ing slyly,  when  he  knows  he's  tickled  to 
death.  "I  wondered  what  made  him  so 
all-fired  good-natured." 

"I  met  your  son  -  in  -  law  on  Bear 
River  last  summer,''  Max  went  on,  care- 
lessly, "and  a  finer  young  man  I  never 
knew.  He  helped  run  the  dairy  out  there 
and  had  more  push  to  him  than  all  the 
rest  put  together.  He'll  make  a  mark  in 
the  world  some  day,  that  fellow.  See  if 
he  don't!" 

Max  stopped  then  to  do  his  trading  and 
by  the  time  he  was  through,  .Jim  was  sit- 
ting by  the  stove  alone.  Max  went  back 
to  him  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der. 

"Say  Jim,"  he  said,  "whenever  you  wish 
to  visit  your  daughter,  come  over  and  hitch 
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on  to  my  rig.  It's  a  long  way  down  there 
for  women  to  walk.  Perfectly  welcome  to 
it." 

"Much  obliged,  much  obliged!"  said  Jim 
looking  the  other  way,  'but  I  don't  know 
when  I'll  be  goin'  there." 

Max  met  one  or  two  other  men  before 
leaving  and  stopped  to  talk  so  that  it  was 
getting  dark  when  he  reached  home.  There 
was  no  light  in  the  house  and  he  stopped 
to  tend  his  horses  before  going  in. 

When  he  opened  the  door,  a  bright  fire 
was  burning  in  the  stove  and  he  saw  that 
Helen  had  drawn  the  little  couch  that  she 
had  fashioned  herself  from  an  old  lounge, 
up  close  to  the  warm  blaze  and  was  lying 
upon  it  asleep. 

Max  closed  the  door  quietly,  and  went 
toward  her.  One  white  arm  was  thrown 
out  over  the  pillow  and  he  was  shocked  to 
see  how  thin  it  had  become.  For  a  few 
moments  he  stood  leaning  over  her  and 
thinking  deeply.  How  girlish  and  pretty 
she  was  still — ,  with  her  light  shining  hair 
and  complexion  that  the  Idahoan  winds  had 
somehow  failed  to  mar  in  the  least.  How- 
ever in  the  dim  light  he  could  see  the  shad- 
ows that  lurked  under  the  closed  eyes  and 
the  dear  face  was  not  nearly  so  round  and 
full  as  it  had  been  when  he  had  first 
brought  her  out  here.  A  thrill  of  pity  pas- 
sed through  the  man,  and  before  he  knew 
it  he  had  bent  over  and  left  a  kiss  upon 
the  smooth  white  brow. 

Helen  started  and  gave  a  glad  little  cry. 

"Oh,"'  she  said  upon  opening  her  eyes, 
"I  thought  mother  must  be  here."  And 
then  she  smiled,  ''But  you  —you  kissed  me, 
didn't  you.  Max?" 

He  sat  down  beside  her  but  ignored  the 
question. 

"I've  been  thinking,"  he  said  trying  to 
speak  carelessly,  "that  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  go  home  for  a  visit  or  have  your 
mother  and  sisters  come  here  for  awhile. 
Tell  them  we'll  do  all  in  our  power  to  make 
them  have  a  good  time." 


His  wife  looked  at  him  in  amazement 
for  a  moment,  then  she  was  up  and  had 
her  arms  about  his  neck. 

"Max,  do  you  really  and  truly  mean 
it?"  looking  eagerly  into  his  face.  , 

He  nodded. 

"It  would  be  nicer,  I  think,"  Helen  said, 
trying  not  to  let  the  gladness  over-master 
her  voice,  "to  have  them  come  here  be- 
cause you  couldn't  go  with  me  and  the  trip 
would  co=t  such  a  lot  for  m.v." 

"Nonsense,  don't  think  of  me  nor  the 
cost,"  Max  said,  though  the  thoughts  of 
her  leaving  him  was  making  him  lonely 
already,  and  he  could  not  quite  keep  the 
hope  that  she  would  not  go  out  of  his  voice. 

"May  I  tell  them  you  wish  them  to 
come? '  Helen  asked  with  another  eager 
look. 

"Yes." 

"And — and  father  too,  Max,  You  know 
mother  said  he  would  if — " 

Max  moved  impatiently. 

"And — father,  Max,"  timidly. 

"Yes.  if  there  is  room,"  he  said  finally. 

"And  may  I  say  ifoii  wish  him  too?" 

No  answer. 

"May  I,''  breathlessly. 

"Oh,  if  you  want  to,"  with  another  show 
of  impatience. 

Then  woman-like  Helen  started  to  crj', 
still  clinging  to  him. 

"Oh  Max,"  she  sobbed.  "I've  waited  so 
long,  long  tor  this,  I  can't  realize  it.  And 
just  today  I've  been  thinking  such  wicked 
things — that  you  didn't  care  for  me  any 
more;  —  and — but  I  never  want  to  leave  you 
again  never.  Max,  I  want  to  stay  right  here 
with  you,  always." 

"Of  course,  of  course,''  said  the  practical 
Max,  patting  her  shoulder  soothingly,  and 
then  after  a  moment, 

"Supper  ready,  I  wont  go  up  to  the  camp 
tonight.     Dave  can  wait." 

The  next  day  Klea  Raymond  burst  in 
at  the  door,  pulling  like  a  small  steam  en- 
gine. 
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"Miss  Linford,  kin  we  borry  yer  buggy. 
We're  all  goin'  up  to  Mandy's,  every  last 
Jack.  I  expect  there'll  be  a  awful  fuss. 
An'  guess  whut, — pa's  goin'  to  take  us  his- 
self!  Oh  I  think  he's  the  best  father  in  the 
world! 

Jennie  Roberts  Mabey. 


MAYENCE  OR  MAINZ. 

EAVING  Bingen  we  went  by 
train  to  Mayence,  the  Mogan- 
tiacum  of  the  Ronaans.  This 
city  has  a  population  a  little 
under  30,000,  and  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Hesse-Dramstadt,  but  since  1866  it  has 
been  garrisoned  by  the  Prussians.  To 
Mogantins,    a   fugitive    irom   the  siege   of 


Troy,  is  attributed  the  founding  of  May- 
ence, aided  by  a  sorcerer  named  Nequam, 
who  was  driven  from  Treves  on  account  of 
his  evil  arts.  For  this  treatment  Nequam 
swore  to  be  avenged,  by  building  a  rival 
town  to  Treves,  and  chose  the  site  where 
Mayence,  which  rose  as  by  magic,  now 
stands.  The  authentic  foundation  of  May- 
ence dates  from  the  year  14  B.  C,  when  it 
is  said  Drusus  erected  a  fortress  which  af- 
terwards became  his  burial  place.  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  at  Castel,  he 
established  a  camp,  where  in  38  B.  C.  Ag- 
rippina  established  a  fortified  camp. 
Feuds  arose  with  the  pagan  tribes  of  the 
district,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
the  Roman  settlement  by  RauUo,  who  slew 
its  inhabitants.  It  was  rebuilt  and  again 
flourished, 'but  it  was  burned  by  the  Van- 
dals, in  406  A.  D.      In  4.51   it   was   again 
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destroyed  by  Attila-  A  bishopric  was 
established  here  in  500.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Romans,  in  the  year  622, 
Mayence  entered  on  a  prosperous  career. 
During  the  eighth  century,  the  See  was 
raised  to  an  archbishopric,  and  the  arch- 
bishop was  created  Primate  of  Germany. 

After  Charlemagne  built  his  palace  at 
Ingelheim,  Mayence  gained  considerably 
in  importance.  In  the  twelfth  century  the 
Jews  having  become  exceedingly  rich,  ex- 
cited the  anger  and  avarice  of  the  people 
by  the  ostentatious  display  of  their 
wealth.  This  resulted  in  ruthless  persecu- 
tion and  their  massacre,  the  archbishop 
himself  sharing  in  the  spoil.  He  after- 
wards, for  his  cruelties  at  this  time,  was 
banished  to  a  monastery  for  seven  years. 
Constant  feuds  existed  between  the  r>eople 
and  the  archbishops,  both  before  and  after 
this  time,  which  finally  culminated  in  a  re- 
bellion, instigated  by  Frederick  II,  against 
Archbishop  Siegfried  III,  who,  fleeing  for 
his  life,  took  refuge  in  his  castle  of  Eltville. 
Here  he  was  followed  by  the  enraged  citi- 
zens, who  laid  siege  to  his  castle  and  cap- 
tured it.  Then  under  threat  of  instant 
death,  he  was  forced  to  sign  a  new  charter, 
which  conferred  to  the  people  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  had  been  disputed. 
But  for  several  years,  even  then,  Seigfried 
was  not  allowed  to  return  to  Mayence, dur- 
ing which  time  no  religious  services  were 
held  in  the  city.  A  time  of  reconciliation 
and  peace  was  effected  between  the  clergy 
and  people,  under  Mathias,  Siegfried's 
successor.  In  12")4,  on  the  foundation  of 
the  League  of  the  Rhenish  towns  (embrac- 
ing over  one  hundred  towns  in  the  Rhen- 
ish provinces)  Mayence  became  the  chief 
city,  its  commercial  prosperity  was  so  great 
that  it  was  called  "Mayence  the  Golden." 
This  prosperous  time  lasted  until  1462, 
when  a  feud  again  broke  out  between  the 
reigning  Archbishop  Diether,  who  by  his 
independence,  had  rendered  himself  ex- 
ceedingly obnoxious  to   Pope   Pius  II  and 


the  Emperor,  and  Adolph  of  Nassau, 
whom  they  wished  to  put  in  his  place. 
Adolph  besieged  and  took  the  city,  who  af- 
ter burning  and  pillaging  it,  massacred 
over  five  hundred  of  its  citizens.  After  this 
time  almost  absolute  supremacy  was  given 
to  the  archbishops. 

During  the  Thirty  'Years  War  Mayence 
was  occupied  by  the  Swedes,  who  exacted 
heavy  contributions  from  the  city. 

During  the  years  1644,  1648  and  1792  it 
was  under  French  control,  but  in  1793  it 
was  retaken  by  the  Prussians.  By  the 
treaty  of  Luneville  in  1797,  Mayence  was 
ceded  to  the  French,  who  were  in  power 
until  1814,  when  it  was  assigned  to  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse.  After  1871  these 
troops  garrisoiied  the  town,  together  with 
the  Prussians. 

A  new  promenade  now  adorns  the  river 
front,  one  of  the  finest  on  the  Rhine,  and 
recently  the  old  wall  and  small  unsightly 
buildings  have  been  torn  down.  The  view 
of  the  river  from  the  hotels  in  the  Rhein 
Strasse  is  now  unobstructed,  and  the  old 
bridge  of  boats  which  formerly  connected 
Mayence  with  Castel  has  given  place  to  a 
handsome  new  iron  bridge.  The  Rhein 
Strasse,  is  full  of  buildings  of  interest. 
The  Stadthalle  contains  the  largest  hall  in 
Germany,  172  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide. 
In  the  Liebfrauen  Platz,  is  the  courthouse, 
a  commodious  and  interesting  structure. 
The  fountain  in  the  Speise  market  was 
erected  in  1526,  and  commemorates  the 
victory  of  Emperor  Charles  V.  over  the 
French  at  the  battle  of  Paria.  The  cathe- 
dral was  erected  in  975  to  1011,  but  was 
early  destroyed  by  lire-  It  was  rebuilt  in 
larger  proportions  and  grander  style,  but 
was  burned  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries. 

In  1767  it  was  damaged  by  lightning,  and 
was  greatly  damaged  in  the  bombardment 
of  the  town  by  the  Prussians,  also  in  the 
war  with  Napoleon.  It  has  passed  through 
a  series  of  restorations,  but  today  presents 
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a  fine  appearance,  both  within  and  with- 
out. The  bronze  doors  at  the  northern  en- 
trance were  cast  in  988.  Formerly  these 
doors  were  in  the  Liebfrauen  church,  which 
stood  in  the  Liebfrauen  Platz,  from  which 
they  were  removed  in  1804.  On  the  up- 
per panel  of  these  doors  is  an  inscription 
of  odd,  antique  appearance.  It  was  en- 
graved by  Archbishop  Ethelbert  I  in  1135. 
Here  we  learn  that  various  important  privi- 
leges were  conferred  on  the  citizens  of 
Mayence  in  consideration  of  the  assistance 
they  had  rendered  him  whereby  he  was  re- 
leased from  the  hands  of  Henry  V,  by 
whom  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of 
Trifels.  The  citizens  seized  the  Emperor 
and  detained  him  as  hostage  until  their 
archbishop  was  liberated. 

In  the  left  south  aisle  of  the  cathedral 
leading  to  the  cloisters,  is  a  tablet  built 
into  the  wall,  bearing  an  inscription  in 
memory  of  Fastrada,  the  third  and  fondly 
loved  wife  of  Charlemagne,  with  the  date 
of  794.  She  died  at  Castle  Falkenberg, 
near  Aix,  but  her  remains  were  brought  to 
Mainz  or  Mayence,  and  were  interred  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Albans,  which  was 
destroyed  in  1552. 

A  portal  in  this  aisle  leads  to  the  me- 
morie,  a  vaulted  chamber,  erected  in  1243, 
and  formerly  used  as  the  archbishop's 
council  chamber.  In  the  cloisters  on  the 
south  wall  is  the  monument  to  "Frauen- 
lob,''  with  a  female  figure  depositing  a 
wreath  on  tht  coffin.  The  ladies  of  May- 
ence erected  this  monument  in  1842  to  the 
memory  of  Count  Heinrich  von  Meissen, 
who  died  in  1318,  and  who  was  a  canon  of 
the  cathedral.  Hisname  of  "Frauenlob'  or 
praise  of  women,  was  bestowed  upon  him 
from  the  poetry  he  wrote  in  honor  of  wo- 
man's virtue.  At  his  faneral  his  bier  was 
conveyed  to  the  grave  by  eight  beautiful 
ladies,  who  poured  over  it  libations  of 
wine. 

How  honored  was  he,  who  paid  honor  and 
deference  to  woman!     And  ever  will  he  be 


honored,  while  story  or  tablet  shall  remain. 
In  the  Seiges-Allee  this  man  is  immortal- 
ized, among  the  kings  and  princes  and 
rulers  of  Germany.  He  lives  still  in  the 
hearts  of  German  women,  who  enjoy  the 
distinction  his  muse  gave  to  them.  Not 
only  do  German  wDmen  love  his  memory, 
but  those  of  other  lands,  wherever  his 
name  is  known  or  his  poems  read.  The 
writer  enters  into  the  devotion  of  her  sister 
women  wherever  she  witnesses  their  ap- 
preciation for  one  who  sung  of  the  virtues 
of  our  sex.  She  has  never  read  of  another 
man  borne  to  the  tomb  in  feminine  tender- 
ness and  Eoftly  laid  down  to  slumber 
through  the  ages  while  with  an  iron  pen 
she  writes  her  love  and  devotion  to  his 
memory.  And  why  should  he  not  so  direct 
his  thoughts  and  his  pen?  Is  not  woman, 
fair,  delicate,  beautiful,  refined?  The  por- 
tal by  which  he  enters  into  the  world,  in 
whose  tender  embrace  he  lapses  into  the 
long,  dreamless  sleep?  Is  he  not  loved  by 
her,  mourned  by  her?  And  by  her  the 
flowers  of  remembrance  strewn  on  his 
grave?  Such  thoughts  are  awakened 
at  the  sight  of  those  eight  beautiful  wo- 
men who  but  represent  the  women  of  all 
nations.  And  too,  this  story,  thus  em- 
blazoned, shows  that  women  were  not  al- 
ways thus  gracefully  adored,  but  speaks 
loudly  that  the  opposite  is  often  her  por- 
tion. Meanwhile  "Frauenlob"  sleeps  on, 
lulled  to  rest  on  his  bed  of  roses  which 
grateful  women  ever  sprinkle  with  the  wine 
of  true  devotion. 

Here  in  Mayence,  too,  we  are  reminded 
that  Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of  printing, 
was  born,  in  about  1400,  at  the  house  No. 
23  Emmeranogasse.  Memorial  tablets 
adorn  the  house  where  his  first  printing 
press  was  erected;  also  that  of  his  partner. 
A  grateful,  proud  nation,  ever  remembers 
him.  In  most  of  the  German  cities  a 
monument  and  statue  are  erected  to  his 
memory.  How  the  genius  of  this  man  has 
electrified  the  world!     How  mighty  is  the 
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pen,  how  powerful  the  press!  The  citadel 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman 
camp. 

The  Tower  of  Drusus,  called  the  Eigel- 
stein,  was  erected  9  B.  C.  to  the  memory, 
it  is  believed  of  Drusus,  step-son  of  Augus- 
tus, the  founder  of  Mayence.  A  wide 
street  of  this  city  leads  straight  to  the 
Rhine  across  which  on  the  point  formed 
by  the  entrance  of  the  Maine,  is  a  fort 
which  commands  both  rivers.  Here  the 
railway  bridge  crosses  the  river  in  two  parts, 
one  for  the  river  itself,  the  other  for  the 
lowlands,  which  are  sometimes  inundated. 
This  bridge  is  about  1,400  yards  in  length. 
As  we  leave  Mayence  we  notice  the  usual 
bustle  at  the  station, — the  lunch  stands  on 
wheels,  the  famous  German  beverage  being 
served  to  passengers  in  the  many  trains, 
everybody  happy,  jolly  and  German. 

Id/dia  D.  Alder. 


LETTERS  TO  MY  SON. 

XII. 

My  Bear  Son:  — 

In  my  last  letter  I  wrote  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  revenge.  Now  I  think  I  should 
say  something  to  you  in  this  letter  about 
the  principle  of  "coming  half  way,"  the 
principle  of  making  up,  of  adjusting  dif- 
ferences, and  of  renewing  friendship.  Now 
there  are  two  ways  in  which  we  can  exer- 
cise our  will.  In  one  way  we  can  exercise 
it  over  ourselves,  and  in  another  way  we 
can  exercise  it  over  others.  Which  do  you 
think  is  the  more  important?  If  you  will 
stop  to  think  a  moment,  you  will  easily  see 
that  the  first  step  in  the  exercise  of  our  will 
over  others  is  the  exercise  of  the  will  over 
ourselves;  in  other  words,  self-control  is  the 
secret  of  the  power  which  people  exercise 
uver  others.  So  until  you  can  move  your- 
self, you  do  not  need  to  expect  to  move 
others.  Thus  it  happens  that  we  bring 
others  to  us  by  going  to  them. 


When  you  have  had  differences  with 
your  friends  or  acquaintances,  never  permit 
them  to  show  a  desire  for  renewed  good 
feelings  without  manifestations  of  apprecia- 
tion on  your  part.  In  other  words,  always 
be  willing  to  go  half  way.  And  there  may 
often  be  circumstances  in  which  it  would 
be  very  proper  for  you  to  go  the  whole  dist- 
ance. Standing  on  one's  dignity  and  in- 
sisting on  certain  demands  as  a  rule  are  the 
result  of  a  false  pride. 

It  is  true  there  may  be  circumstances 
which  would  not  only  justify  you  but  re- 
quire you  to  keep  your  distance,  for  there 
are  some  people  in  this  world  who  can 
never  look  upon  a  movement  to  adjust  dif- 
ficulties without  the  conceited  thought  that 
such  a  movement  is  a  surrender  and  they 
would  make  it  then  as  abject  as  possible. 
But  people  of  that  class  are  as  a  rule  either 
ignorant  or  vicious,  and  it  cannot  make 
much  difference  to  you  whether  you  enjoy 
their  society  or  not.  But  in  standing  aloof, 
you  should  not  do  so  with  unkindly  feel- 
ings, but  simply  with  the  desire  to  be  suf- 
ficientlj'  removed  from  them  to  avoid  un- 
necessary future  disagreements  and  trouble. 

Sometimes  through  misunderstanding  or 
through  strife,  serious  differences  arise 
among  people,  and  you  may  sometimes 
find  one  or  more  persons  with  whom  you 
are  at  variance.  Where  you  find  therefore 
a  spirit  of  resistance  towards  you,  don't  un- 
necessarily increase  it.  Always  pave  the 
way  to  good  will  and  friendship;  and  when 
you  have  made  the  way,  if  they  will  not 
travel  it  themselves  nor  let  you  travel  it, 
you  will  not  only  be  excused,  but  your 
feelings  will  be  free  from  any  liitterness. 
There  is  nothing  that  I  know  of  more  of- 
fensive in  some  people  than  a  determina- 
tion on  their  part  to  make  their  will  a  law 
to  others.  Such  a  practice  makes  a  boy 
or  a  man  very  disagreeable  and  it  will 
cause  them  to  be  shunned  by  their  fellow- 
man. 

There  is  always  a  virtue  and  a  happiness 
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in  "making  up."  There  is  a  virtue  in  it 
because  it  softens  and  sweetens  the  harder, 
harsher  nature  of  man;  more  than  that  it 
begets  in  one  a  spirit  of  good  will  to  others, 
not  alone  a  good  will  towards  those  with 
whom  we  are  "making  up,"  but  a  good 
will  towards  everybody.  There  is  happi- 
ness in  making  up  because  it  removes  evil 
and  angry  feelings  from  our  own  souls;  and 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  our  happi- 
ness in  life  consists  largely  in  the  absence 
of  those  evils  that  are  ruinous  to  the  sweet- 
ness of  our  disposition. 

Now  many  people  imagine  that  happi- 
ness is  the  presence  of  agreeable  surround, 
ings,  some  favorable  conditions;  in  other 
words,  that  happiness  is  a  kind  of  positive 
thing,  or  the  presence  in  our  souls  of  some- 
thing which  delights  us.  These  things  may 
give  us  happiness,  but  they  cannot  create 
good  feelings  within  us  if  there  are  present 
in  our  natures  feelings  and  thoughts  that 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  help  us. 
Happiness,  therefore,  is  largely  a  negative 
condition,  the  absence  of  evils  and  vices. 
Keep  your  thoughts  and  feelings  pure,  be 
unselfish,  and  cultivate  a  kindly  feeling 
toward  others,  ■  and  you  will  be  surprised 
how  little  it  takes  to  make  you  a  happy 
boy  or  a  happy  man. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Snowville,  Utah.  Feb.  17,  1907. 
Editor  Juvenile  Instructor :  — 

Reading  in  Semi-Weekly  Deseret  News 
under  date  of  February  14,  1907,  of  the 
death  of  Clark  Ames,  at  Fairview,  Wyom- 
ing brought  to  my  mind  an  episode  in  my 
life,  when  I  landed  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
with  which  Clark  Ames  had  much  to  do. 
It  is  as  follows:  In  September,  1855,  I  ar- 
rived with  a  company  of  emigrants,  in  Salt 
Lake  City  (being  only  18  years  old  and 
had  left  everything  for  the  Gospel  sake). 
This  was  the  year  the  grasshoppers  were 


so  bad,  bread  scarce,  and  famine  staring 
the  people  in  the  face — I  had  been  very 
sick  nigh  unto  death  and  was  yet  quite 
pale  and  weak — I  mention  these  facts  to 
illustrate  and  show  what  an  act  of  benevo- 
lence it  was  to  do  as  Clark  Ames  did,  at 
that  time. 

We  landed  on  Emigrant  Square.  As  I 
had  no  relatives,  no  friends,  not  even  an 
acquaintanise  to  meet  me,  I  was  left  alone 
on  the  square  not  knowing  what  to  do  or 
where  to  go,  only  that  I  had  come  f.r  the 
Gospel  sake  and  God  would  protect  and 
provide  for  me. 

A  man  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "My 
boy,  if  you  would  like  to  come  and  live 
with  me  you  can.  I  haven't  much  to  do 
[and  I  learned  after  arriving  at  his  home 
he  really  had  no  need  of  me] ;  have  bread 
stuff  enough  to  last  me  about  four  months, 
and  you  are  welcome  as  long  as  that  lasts. 
You  can  do  the  chores."  "Chores,"  said 
I, "what  are  chores?"  I  had  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing  before.  He  explained,  and 
then  said  "My  name  is  Clark  Ames,  and  I 
live  in  Kaysville." 

I  agreed  to  go  with  him.  During  our  jour- 
ney we  fell  to  talking  on  the  Gospel.  I 
told  him  that  when  I  was  confirmed  a 
member  of  the  Church,  June,  185.3,  in  Not- 
tingham, England,  by  Elder  Chas.  Smith, 
late  of  St.  George,  Utah,  I  was  promised 
among  many  other  blessings,  thai  I  should 
never  want  for  bread.  Bro.  Ames  ex- 
claimed, "Then  you  are  just  the  boy  I  want 
to  live  with." 

When  near  his  home  we  met  James 
Burrup,  who  said,  "Hello,  Clark,  I  see  you 
have  brought  home  a  poor  emigrant  boy. 
Well,  I  obeyed  counsel  last  year  and  laid 
up  40  bushels  of  wheat  and  I  will  let  you 
have  20  bushels  of  it  for  forty  dollars,  be- 
cause you  have  taken  that  boy  in." 

Bro.  Ames  turned  to  me,  and  said, 
"What  shall  we  do,  Bro.  GoodliSe?" 

I  replied,  "Well,  if  you  have  the  money 
you  had  better  take  it,"  which  he  did. 
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The  next  day,  Bro.  Ames  took  the  wheat 
to  the  mill  to  be  ground.  While  there, 
the  miller  said,  "Clark,  I  hear  you  have 
taken  in  a  poor  emigrant  boy  and,  there," 
pointing  to  two  sacks,  "is  a  hundred  pounds 
of  flour  and  a  hundred  pounds  of  shorts 
which  you  can  have  for  ten  dollars,  be- 
cause you  have  taken  in  that  poor  boy." 
Bro.  Ames  paid  for  and  took  the  flour  and 
shorts  and  made  me  custodian,  for  he  de- 
clared had  it  not  been  for  taking  me  in,  he 
never  would  have  got  such  a  supply  of 
bread  stuff. 

During  that  never-to-be-forgotten  year  of 


famine,  we  relieved  the  wants  of  many  from^ 
our  store,  and  the  Lord  blessed  it  so  that 
we  had  plenty  of  bread  until  our  barley 
was  ripe  the  following  season. 

Thus  was  the  word  of  the  Lord  fulfilled 
as  uttered  by  His  servant  Charles  Smith. 
I  am  now  nearly  70  years  of  age,  and  ere 
long,  expect  to  go  the  way  of  all  flesh,  but 
I  wish  to  bear  my  testimony  that  I  have 
never  lacked  for  bread,  and  that  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  through  His  servants,  has 
been  fulfilled  upon  my  head  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  instances. 

Arnold  Goodliffe. 


aiO! 
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A  COLOSSAL  GIFT. 

HAT  shall  one  call  the  recent 
gift  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  to 
the  cause  of  education?  Shall 
it  be  spoken  of  as  munificent, 
generous?  Such  words  seem 
wholly  inadequate  to  express 
the  enormous  amount  of  .$32,000,000.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  sometime  ago  Mr. 
Rockefeller  established  a  General  Board  of 
Education  and  endowed  it  with  $11,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  various  edu- 
cational institutions  of  our  country,  prin- 
cipally private  colleges.  There  are  some- 
where about  oOO  or  more  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  Of  these  something  like 
400  have  been  established  by  religious  de- 
nominations. It  has  been  the  policy  of 
this  Rockefeller  Board  to  distribute  its  gifts 
to  these  private  institutions  on  conditions 
that  they  would  raise  a  certain  amount 
from  other  sources.  The  gifts  from  this 
.$11,000,000  endowment  have  been  a  little 
more  than  $1,000,000.  Now  that  $;!2,- 
000,000  is  added  to  the  amount  already 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Board,  the  total 


at  its  disposition  has  reached  the  tnormous 
sum  of  $48,000,000.  Separate  from  this 
grea.  gift,  it  should  also  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  taken  under  his 
special  care  the  Chicago  university  upon 
which  he  has  bestowed  many  millions.  It 
is  estimated  that  up  to  date,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller has  contributed  to  educational  pur- 
poses something  like  $100,000,000. 

This  amount  however  hardly  reaches  the 
munificent  gifts  of  Mr.  Carnegie  who  has 
contributed  to  public  libraries  and  other 
educational  purposes  about  $180,(100,000. 
The  gifts  of  these  two  men  are  unparalleled 
in  the  world's  history.  When  Mr.  George 
Peabody,  between  1867  and  1869,  contrib- 
uted three  and  a  half  millions  to  education 
in  the  southern  states,  his  gift  seemed  most 
remarkable.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes 
gave  for  scholarships  at  Oxford  $10,- 
00:1,000.  The  entire  estate  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford which  must  have  bsen  something  like 
$40,000,01)0  was  given  to  the  university 
which  bears  the  name  of  Leland  Stanford, 
.Jr. 

These  colossal  fortunes  as  a  rule  have 
been  contributed  for  the  benefit   of  college 
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education.  There  is  along  side  of  these 
munificent  contributions  to  higher  educa- 
tion the  discouraging  contrast  of  something 
like  one  million  and  a  half  of  our  children 
between  the  ages  cf  10  and  15  deprived  of 
the  privileges  of  an  elementary  school. 


COLLEGE  LITERATURE. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  our  slow- 
going,  old-fashioned  folks  do  not  fully  real- 
ize what  our  modern  colleges  are  doing 
for  the  advancement  of  English  literature. 
A  really  up-to-date  school  must  have  its 
college  yells  and  much  literary  efifort  is  de- 
voted to  those  poetical  effusions  which  stir 
the  soul  and  give  enthusiasm  to  college 
life.  You  know  the  colleges  have  a  life  of 
their  own  that  ordinary  mortals  do  not  half 
appreciate  and  scarcely  understand.  Per- 
haps the  most  "polyphonous'  (the  new 
poetry  calls  for  a  new  word),  and  perhaps 
the  most  heart  swelling  effusion  that  has 
recsntly  made  its  appearance  in  college 
literature  comes  from  Montana.  We  give 
it  here  literally  as  an  example  of  modern 
classical  literature  and  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  our  own  schools  to  renew,  redou- 
ble, and  swell  their  own  efforts. 

"Wollygaloop,  galoop,  wallygaloop, 
galoop,  galoop.     Yee-yip-yee-ow!" 

If  Shakespeare  could  have  read  the  above 
on  his  death-ned,  we  could  be  absolutely 
sure  that  he  would  have  died  happy. 


FARMERS  UNJTE. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States,  especially  those  west  of  the 
Mississsipi  have  felt  themselves  the  victims 
of  the  marketing  system  of  their  grain  by 
which  the  middle  men  have  been  enorm- 
ously enriched.  Prices  have  generally  been 
low,  especially  at  harvest  time  when  the 
elevator  companies  are  best  able  to  control 
the  market.     To  overcome  such  disadvant- 


ages, the  farmers  have  organized  a  national 
union  which  now  has  a  membership  of 
700,001)  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

A  dollar  a  bushel  wheat  is  the  farmer's 
dream.  Whether  he  will  be  able  to  ad- 
vance the  market  price  of  his  product  is  a 
question  of  some  doubt.  Such  efforts  have 
been  made  heretofore,  and  a  wheat  trust  is 
considered  quite,  if  not  wholly,  impossible 
in  view  of  the  large  extent  of  country  over 
which  the  farmers  are  distributed  and  in 
view  of  their  independent  positions. 

Along  with  those  who  have  established 
this  union  are  the  cotton  growers;  but  word 
now  comes  that  the  cotton  raisers  of  west- 
ern Texas  to  the  number  of  100,000  have 
seceded  from  the  central  organization  and 
will  now  carry  on  their  own  affairs.  Itiner- 
ant speakers  are  traveling  over  the  country 
enlarging  the  organization  and  bringing  the 
local  fraternities  into  harmonious  relations 
with  the  central  body  at  Chicago.  The 
great  difficulty  with  such  an  organization 
is  the  impossibility  of  controling  the  supply 
which  increased  erormously  within  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada  in  recent 
years.  Last  year  our  wheat  amounted  to 
735,000,000  bushels,  the  largest  crop  in  the 
history  of  our  country. 


A  LETTER  TO  GOD. 

The  Post  has  received  an  envelope  and 
letter  from  a  lady  brought  back  to  her 
house  through  the  return  letter  branch  of 
the  general  post  ottice.  The  envelope  bears 
a  childish  scrawl  in  lead  pencil  which 
reads:    "To  the  Dear  God  in  Heaven." 

The  post  office  intelligently  stamped  it 
"Insufficiently  Addressed." 

Inside  on  a  tiny  slip  of  paper  was  writ- 
ten: 

"Dear  God:  Please  make  mother  better. 
She  is  Mrs.  of  Huskisson  street." 

Mrs.  has  been  ill,  and  her  daugh- 


ter aged  6,  wrote  the  letter. 
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SHALL  WE  BE  FORCED  CONSTANTLY 
INTO  AN  ATTITUDE  OF  DEFENSE? 

HE  frequent,  unreasonable,  un- 
justifiable, vicious,  and  un- 
truthful assaults  upon  the  char- 
[jjjtig^^^  acter  and  motives  of  the  Lat- 
Ir  i«^W  ter-day  Saints  naturally  have 
a  tendency  to  put  them  in  a 
defensive  attitude.  It  really  seems  neces- 
sary to  defend  ourselves  against  the  men- 
aces of  those  whose  highest  and  often  only 
aim  in  life  seems  to  be  to  inflict  injury 
upon  the  Latter  day  Saints  whose  mission 
and  work  in  the  world  they  seek  to  retard 
or  overthrow.  Often  the  unjust  and  mal- 
ignant attacks  upon  us  are  passed  in  si- 
lence; sometimes  because  they  are  too  num- 
erous to  answer  and  sometimes  because 
they  bear  the  most  apparent  evidence  of 
malice    and    anger.       Some    people    may 


think  these  attacks  should  be  passed  by  in 
contempt;  while  others  would  resent  every 
accusation  that  is  unjust  and  reply  to  every 
adverse  criticism  that  is  made  without 
foundation  against  us.  To  the  latter  class 
the  thoughts  sugj-ested  in  this  article  apply. 

There  is  danger  to  a  people  as  well  as  to 
an  individual  when  either  is  placed  in  an 
attitude  of  constant  defense.  Little  by 
little  they  become  more  and  more  concern- 
ed about  what  others  are  saying  and  doing 
against  them,  and  less  and  less  by  what 
they  are  saying  and  doing  for  themselves. 
In  time,  the  aims  and  purposes  of  those 
who  are  always  in  a  defensive  attitude  are 
embraced  in  the  thought  and  wonderment 
of  how  long  they  can  hold  out  against  the 
enemy.  Little  by  little  the  spirit  of  ac- 
quiescence and  surrender  creeps  upon  them. 
They  come  then  to  regard  their  position  as 
fixed  and  stationary,  their  object  in  life 
seems  to  be  to  hold  their  own  while  they 
witness  the  accumulation  of  difficulties  and 
adversity  heaping  up  around  and  about 
them.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  how  persons 
constantly  on  the  guard  against  attacks 
may  make  in  time  the  walls  of  their  defense 
an  enclosure  that  imprisons  them. 

In  the  life  of  Jesus  there  are  frequent  ex- 
amples of  the  cunning  efltorts  made  by  His 
enemies  to  surround  Him  by  a  wall  of  de- 
fense which  they  hoped  He  would  make  to 
protect  Himself  against  their  accusations. 
There  was  circulated  among  them  coins 
with  the  stamp  of  Cwsar  upon  them.  It 
was  an  image — an  image  which  represent- 
ed authority.  It  was  against  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  divine  command;  it  \7as 
an  aspect  of  idolatry.  Christ  was  asked 
what  He  would  do  about  it.  An  honest 
answer  in  tlieir  judgment  would  put  Him 
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in  the  unpleasant  alternative  of  rebellion 
against  the  Roman  government,  or  in  dis- 
regard of  the  law  of  God.  Which  alterna- 
tive would  He  choose,  respect  for  the  law 
of  God  or  the  law  of  man?  They  had  Him. 
But  He  dismissed  their  cunning  inquiries 
by  an  answer  that  to  them  did  not  meet 
the  issue — an  answer  that  did  not  say  what 
they  thought  He  ought  to  be  frank  enough 
and  honest  enough  to  say.  Hi?  enemies 
were  busy  in  a  disreputable  effort  to  trap 
the  Master. 

Again,  it  was  the  law  among  the  ancient 
Israelites  that  no  man  should  make  him- 
self equal  to,  or  the  Son  of  God.  The  law 
had  its  beneficent  purpose.  The  heroes  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  gods.  The  religious  theories 
among  these  people  made  them  idolatrous 
nations.  To  permit  the  heroes  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  to  be  styled  the  sons  of  God  as 
the  Greeks  were  the  sons  of  Jove  and  Mars 
and  others  would  be  the  introduction  of 
idolatry  into  the  Hebrew  race.  Such  a 
prohibition  among  the  Israelites  had  a  wise 
and  divine  purpose.  But  Christ  came.  He 
did  the  very  thing  the  law  prohibited.  He 
called  Himself  the  Son  of  God.  How  could 
He  defend  Himself;  how  could  He  answer 
the  inconsistency  of  His  own  profession? 
He  was  put  on  trial.  They  said  among 
themselves:  "Now  let  Him  defend  Him- 
self." "Art  thou  the  Son  of  God?"  What 
they  asked  was  not  a  question.  What 
they  sought  was  not  light.  It  was  an  ac- 
cusation and  Christ  simply  let  their  ac- 
cusation stand.  It  went  for  what  it  was 
worth.  How  unsatisfactory  the  answer 
which  they  hoped  would  be  an  argument 
must  have  been.  It  was  simply,  "Thou 
sayest." 

We  are  not  simply  trying  to  determine 
how  long  we  can  hold  out  against  vicious 
assaults.  We  are  not  counting  the  days 
in  which  we  shall  seek  to  exist.  We  are 
not  reckoning  upon  an  overthrow.  We  are 
not  a  fortification  awaiting  surrender.    Our 


mission  is  a  progresoive  one.  We  have  a 
work  to  accomplish.  In  the  promulgation 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  mission 
is  one  of  aggression.  We  are  carrying  a 
message  to  the  world.  We  must  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  action.  We  seek  to  meet  in 
peaceful  progress  the  religious  life  of  the 
world,  not  to  overthrow  it,  but  to  so  fill 
it  with  higher  aims  that  i*  may  overthrow 
itself.  We  would  fill  the  world  with  hope 
and  faith  in  the  new  promise — the  promise 
of  life  everlasting  to  those  who  receive  the 
message  of  the  Master.  Our  attitude  is 
not  one  of  defense.  We  have  no  time  to 
waste  in  the  constant  erection  of  barriers 
against  scandal  mongers.  We  refuse  to  be 
imprisoned  within  the  walls  of  these  bar- 
riers. Therefore,  when  men  ask  what  we 
shall  say  to  this  or  that  accusation;  how 
we  shall  defend  ourselves  against  an  im- 
peachment of  our  motives,  we  have  only  to 
answer.  Let  them  say  on. 

Our  accusers  are  not  seeking  light;  their 
motives  and  aims  are  vicious.  Why  should 
we  feed  the  morbid  curiosity  and  encourage 
the  evil  intent  of  our  enemies?  Our  mis- 
sion is  first  to  improve  ourselves  and  then 
to  help  others.  It  would  be  most  gratify- 
ing to  those  who  assail  us  to  engage  us 
•constantly  in  the  erection  of  defenses. 
They  would  make  our  defenses  fortifications 
which  in  time  would  become  prison  walls. 
What  is  true  of  the  people  at  large  is 
equally  true  of  the  individual.  Put  him 
in  a  constantly  defensive  attitude  and  his 
own  attitude  to  life  and  to  the  world  at 
large  is  entirely  lost  in  his  fear  and  wonder- 
ment of  the  attitude  of  his  fellowmen  to- 
ward him. 

Christ  would  not  thus  be  imprisoned  and 
every  attempt  to  set  Him  to  work  in  the 
creation  of  defenses  against  the  accusations 
brought  by  enemies  against  Him  proved 
futile.  He  turned  such  accusations  aside 
by  answers  that  were  most  unsatisfactory 
to  His  accusers  and  by  answers  that  gave 
no  encouragement  to   pursue  Him.      The 
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cunning  of  the  arch  enemy  of  all  righteous- 
ness has  not  lost  its  hold  upon  the  human 
heart.  That  cunning  is  just  as  insidious  in 
prompting  the  human  mind  today  as  it 
was  in  the  days  when  it  would  have  en- 
trapped the  Master. 


THE  MODERN  PROMOTER. 

In  the  mad  rush  for  wealth,  there  is 
a  class  of  men  whose  methods  are  so 
bold  and  irregular  as  to  make  them  not 
only  dangerous  examples  of  avarice,  but 
also  evildoers  in  the  community.  The 
class  here  referred  to  is  the  promoter,  whose 
sole  business  it  is  to  get  something  out  of 
nothing — to  create  a  standard  of  value  out 
of  imaginary  and  theoretical  wealth.  Such 
men  who  respectfully  style  themselves  pro- 
moters are  becoming  too  frequently  dan- 
gerous parasites  upon  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live. 

To  be  perfectly  plain,  take  an  example 
of  what  some  of  these  promoters  are  do- 
ing. The  state,  by  some  general  law, 
offers  a  franchise  to  anyone  who  may  wish 
to  engage  in  the  legitimate  business  of 
building  railroads,  constructing  power 
plants,  digging  canals,  or  distributing  elec- 
tric power.  Under  the  provision  of  such  a 
law,  a  half  dozen  men  organize  themselves 
into  a  corporation,  they  file  a  claim  upon 
some  large  water  power,  or  obtain  a  fran- 
chise for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  or  a 
canal. 

When  a  franchise  has  been  granted  them 
for  the  purpose  of  some  bona  fide  public 
enterprise  of  the  kind  mentioned,  the> 
proceed  at  once  to  put  upon  the  franchise 
a  value  that  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  fictitious. 
The  enterprise  that  they  are  launching  may 
in  its  nature  demand  half  a  million  or 
even  two  million  dollars  to  carry  out. 
Perhaps  the  half  dozen  men  could  not 
raise  twenty  thousand  dollars  among 
themselves.     The  fact    is,    it   is  not  their 


own  money  they  are  seeking  to  invest,  but 
the  money  of  the  public.  They  have  ac- 
cepted a  franchise  from  the  state  for  which 
they  are  practically  giving  nothing,  and 
which  they  intend  to  sell  for  a  fabulous 
amount  oi  money. 

Now  it  is  just  as  dishonorable  to  deal 
falsely  with  one's  state  as  it  is  to  deal 
falsely  with  one's  fellow-man.  Some  of 
these  companies,  the  class  under  condem- 
nation, begin  to  float  their  stock  on  the 
market.  They  make  people  believe  that 
wealthy  men  in  the  east  can  be  induced  to 
take  hold  of  the  enterprise,  that  as  a  con- 
sequence the  enterprise  will  be  remuner- 
ative, and  an  ever  gullible  public  is  then 
persuaded  to  take  from  its  pockets  and  its 
stockin;;s  to  invest  in  an  enterprise  they 
are  falsely  made  to  believe  will  pay. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two,  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  taken  from 
the  homes  of  the  people,  who  could  illy 
afford  to  part  with  the  monej',  to  enrich 
the  men  who  have  a  public  claim  to  re- 
spectability by  styling  themselves  promot- 
ers. If  the  work  of  these  promoters  were 
limited  to  their  speculations  upon  the  rich 
men  of  the  country,  who  would  be  willing 
to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  for  that  which 
has  cost  the  promoters  nothing,  the  results 
might  not  be  so  painful;  but  the  fact  is, 
people  of  small  means  are  betrayed  into 
the  belief  that  wealthy  men  must,  sooner 
or  later,  buy  the  franchises  at  a  price  some- 
what above  that  which  they  themselves 
have  paid  the  promoters  for  their  stock, 
and  that  they,  with  the  promoters,  will  be 
made  the  possessors  of  a  handsome  gain 
in  the  outcome.  The  fa.ct  is,  in  most  cases, 
the  rich  do  not  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
promoter,  who  may  feel  very  well  gratified 
over  the  gains  he  has  made  out  of  a  thou- 
sand or  more  people  who  have  been  per- 
suaded to  take  stock  in  the  wildest  schemes 
of  the  modern  promoter. 

The  argument  of  Barnum,  that  there  is 
nothing  the  American  public  enjoys  more 
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than  being  humbugged,  is  no  excuse  for 
the  practices  of  this  undesirable  class. 
Such  men  have  no  moral  right  to  take 
monej'  from  the  people  simply  because  the 
people  are  susceptible  to  these  modern 
methods  of  deceit.  The  Latter- day  Saints 
are  most  solemnly  warned  against  the 
methods  of  the  modern  promoter.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  dishonest  because  they  are 
deceptive.  A  promoter  hides  himself  be- 
hind a  corporation  that  relieves  him  of 
individual  responsibity.  A  man  of  high 
moral  standing  in  the  community  will  not 
lend  himself  to  such  questionable  methods 
of  speculation;  and  no  man  can  have  a 
high  regard  for  his  morality  who  will  sell 
his  influence  by  the  questionable  practices 
of  the  promoter  for  the  sake  of  money. 


It  has  been  variously  estimated  that  the 
money  in  the  last  five  years  expended  in 
Utah  for  worthlessly  engraved  certificates 
of  stock  exceeded  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars. These  wild  cat  speculations  will 
bring  distress  to  thousands  of  our  people 
whose  loss  of  money  is  not  the  saddest 
consequence  of  it  all.  People  thus  de- 
ceived will  lose  their  confidence  in  the 
honor  of  humanity  and  in  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  men  whose  representations  they 
believed. 

0 

The  outlines  for  the  second  intermediate 
department,  first,  second,  third  and  fourth 
years,  are  now  to  be  purchased  at  the  Des- 
eret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store,  44 
E.  South  Temple. 
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REVISION  OF  THE    OUTLINES. 

Theological  Department  f  Third  Year. J 
Church  History. 

Lesson  10.— Expulsion  of  the  Saints 
PROM  Jackson  County. 

References:  History  of  the  Church, Vol.  I; 
The  Missouri  Persecutions  (Roberts);  Doc. 
&  Gov. 

Lesson  setting,  time  place,  etc. 

I.  Existing  conditions. 
1.  The  Missourians. 

a.  Their  characteristics. 

1.  Partook    of    the    nature    of 
Southerns. 

2.  LTneducated. 

3.  Jealous  and  superstitious. 

b.  Their  habits  and  aspirations. 

c.  Their  dislike  of  "Men  of  color." 

d.  Their  political  fears. 


2.  The  Saints. 

a.  Their  characteristics. 

1.  As  shown  by  their  meetings 
of  the  "Big  Blue." 

2.  Partook    of    the   nature    of 
Northerners. 

b.  Their  love  for  education. 
1.  The  school  for  elders. 

c.  Their  faith  in  God  and  hope  for 
Zion. 

3.  What  they  produced. 

a.  Hatred  and  mistrust  against  the 
Mormons. 

b.  Kept  Mormons  from  mingling 
with  Missourians. 

II.  The  charges  against  the  Saints. 

1.  The  "Secret  Constitution." 
a.  What  it  was. 

b-   Spirit  of  it. 

2.  Idle,  lazy,  and  vicious." 
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3.  Claimed  to   receive   direct  revela- 
tion. 

4.  Claimed  to   heal   the  sick  and  to 
speak  in  tongues. 

5.  Claimed  to  perform    miracles. 

6.  Claimed  that  God  had  given  them 
Jackson  County. 

7.  Their  iruth  and  falsity. 

III.  The  Mob  and  the  Saints  in  Persecu- 
tion. 

1.  Bitterness  of  the  mob. 

a.  How  manifested. 

1.  In  their  meeting  resolutions. 

2.  In    the    destruction    of   the 
printing  press. 

3.  Upon  Edward  Partridge  and 
Charles  Allen. 

4.  "You  know  what  our  Jack- 
son boys  can  do,"  etc. 

b.  Some  of  the  threats. 

1.  Their  horrible  nature. 

c.  The  Mob's  attacks. 

1.  At  Prairie  Settlement. 

2.  At  Independence. 

3.  The  Battle. 

2.  The  Spirit  of  the  Saints. 

a.  As  shown  in  their  oiiicial  publi- 
cations. 

b.  As   expressed   by   Bishop   Par- 
tridge. 

c.  As  testified  by  a  sister. 

d.  As  shown  in  defense. 

e-  As   shown    in    self    sacrificing 
offers. 

3.  Scene  at  the  bank  of  the  Missouri. 

I\'.  Why  afflictions  came  upon  the  Saints. 
(See  Doc.  &  Cov.  Sec.  90  and  101). 
Suggestive  aims: 

The  Gospel  gives  a  spirit  of  enlighten- 
ment and  peace. 
The   spirit   of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition is  at  enmity  with  truth. 


"If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world 
would  love  its  own." 

Lesson  11. — The    First   High  Council. 

References:  History  of  the  Church  vol. 
II,  Doc.  and  Cov.  sec.  102. 

Lesson  setting,  time,  place,  etc. 

1.  Appointed  by  revelation. 

1.  Year. 

2.  Purpose. 

2.  How  composed. 

1.  Of  twelve  High  Priests. 

a.  How  presided  over. 

b.  Number  making  quorum. 

c.  Alternates. 

3     Purpose  and  duties. 

1.  To    settle    important  difficulties. 

2.  Duties  in  organized  council. 

a.  To  draw  lots. 

1.  Even  number  to  defend  ac- 
cused. 

2.  Odd  numbers  to  defend  ac- 
cusers. 

b.  To  .judge  in  equity. 

c.  In  different  cases. 

d.  In  other  cases. 

4.     Minutes  of  the  organization. 
r>.     Proceedings  following  the  organiza- 
tion. 

1.  Inspired   teachings. 

2.  Those  who  receive  the  document. 

3.  Ordinations  and  blessings. 
6.  First  cases  before  the  Council. 

Suggestive  aims: 

Justice  tempered  with  mercy  is  a  char- 
acteristic element  in  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Inspiration  of  the  Spirit  is  indispensable 
in  administering  justice,  for  "the  carnal 
mind  cannot  discern  the  things  of  God." 

Lesson  12. — Zion's  Camp. 

References:  Church  History  vol.  11;  Mis- 
souri Persecutions,  Roberts. 
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HELEN   KELLER. 

AM  trying  to  prove  that  the  sum 
of  the  areas  of  two  similiar 
polygons,  constructed  on  the 
two  legs  of  a  right  triangle,  is 
equal  to  the  area  of  a  similar 
polygon  constructed  on  the 
hypotenuse.  It  is  a  very  difficult  demon- 
stration," she  added,  and  her  expressive 
face,  on  which  every  passing  emotion  is 
plainly  written,  looked  serious  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  work 
about  which  I  had  asked. 

Helen  Keller,  the  deaf  and  blind  girl, 
whose  intellectual  attainments  have  excited 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  our  most 
prominent  educators,  is  well  known  to  all 
readers,  but  Helen  Keller,  the  blithesome, 
rosy-cheeked,  light-hearted  maiden  of  nine- 
teen, whose  smile  is  a  benediction,  and 
whose  ringing  laugh  is  fresh  and  joyous  as 
that  of  a  child,  is  not,  perhaps,  so  familiar. 
By  kind  permission  of  her  teacher.  Miss 
Sullivan,  I  was  granted  the  privilege  of  an 
interview  with  Miss  Keller  at  her  residence 
on  Newbury  Street,  Boston.  After  a  cor- 
dial greeting,  Miss  Sullivan,  whose  graci- 
ous, kindly  manner  makes  the  visitor  feel 
perfectly  at  home,  introduced  me  to  her 
pupil.  Seated  on  a  low  rocking-char,  in  a 
large,  sunny  bay-windotv,  the  young  girl, 
fresh  as  the  morning,  in  her  dainty  pink 
shirt-waist  over  a  dress  of  plain,  dark  ma- 
terial, with  the  sunshine  glinting  through 
her  waving  brown  hair,  and  kissing  her 
broad  white  forehead  and  pink  cheeks, 
made  a  picture  which  one  will  not  willing- 
ly forget.  On  her  lap  was  a  small  red 
cushion,  to  which  wires,  representing  the 
geometrical  figures  included  in  the  problem 
on  which  she  was  engaged,  were  fastened. 
Laying  this  aside  at  a  touch  from  Miss 
Sullivan,  she  arose,  and,  stretching  out  her 


hand,  pronounced  my  name  softly,  with  a 
peculiar  intonation,  which  at  first  makes  it 
a  little  difficult  to  understand  her  words, 
but  to  which  the  listener  soon  becoriies  ac- 
customed. Of  course,  her  teacher  acted  as 
an  interpreter  during  our  conversation, 
though  much  of  what  Helen  says  is  perfect- 
ly intelligible  even  to  the  untrained  ear. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "it  is  a  very  difficult 
problem,  but  I  have  a  little  light  on  it 
now." 

"What  will  your  ambition  be  when  your 
college  course  is  completed?"  I  asked. 

"I  think  I  should  like  to  write, — for  chil- 
dren. I  tell  stories  to  my  little  friends  a 
great  deal  of  the  time  now,  but  they  are 
not  original, — not  yet.  Most  of  them  are 
translations  from  the  Greek,  and  I  think 
no  one  can  write  anything  prettier  for  the 
young.  Charles  Kingsley  has  written  some 
equally  good  things,  like  'Water  Babies' 
for  instance.  'Alice  in  Wonderland'  is  a 
fine  story,  too,  but  none  of  them  can  sur- 
pass the  Greek  tales." 

She  is  enthusiastic  in  her  admiration  of 
everything  Greek.  The  language,  the  liter- 
ature, the  arts,  the  history  of  the  classic 
land  fascinate  and  enthrall  her  imagination. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  exclaimed,  eagerly,  in 
answer  to  my  query  if  she  expected  to  go  to 
Greece  sometime,  "it  is  one  of  my  air  cas- 
tles. Ever  since  I  was  as  tall  as  that,"  (she 
held  her  hand  a  short  distance  from  the 
floor.)  "I  have  dreamed  about  it." 

"Do  you  believe  the  dream  will  some 
day  become  a  reality?" 

"I  hope  so,  but  I  dare  not  be  too  sure," 
— and  the  sober  words  of  wisdom  that  fol- 
lowed sounded  oddly  enough  on  the  girlish 
lips, — "the  world  is  full  of  disappointments 
and  vicissitudes,  and  I  have  to  be  a  little 
conservative." 

"Which  of  your  studies  interest  you 
most?" 
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"Latin  and  Greek.  I  am  reading  now 
Virgil's  'Eclogues,'  Cicero's  'Orations,'  Ho- 
mer's 'Iliad'  and  'Odyssey'"  she  said,  and 
ran  rapidly  over  a  list  of  classic  books 
which  she  likes. 

While  taking  so  deep  an  interest  in  mat- 
ters intellectual,  and  living  in  a  world  of 
her  own,  penetrated  by  no  outward  sight 
•or  sound.  Miss  Keller's  tastes  are  as  normal 
as  those  of  any  girl  of  nineteen.  She  is 
full  of  animal  spirit,  dearly  loves  a  prac- 
tical joke,  is  fond  of  dancing,  enjoys  out- 
side exercise  and  sport,  and  has  the  natural 
desire  of  every  healthy  maiden  to  wear 
pretty  things  and  look  her  best. 

In  answer  to  a  question  on  this  latter 
subject,  she  said: — 

"I  used  to  be  very  fond  of  dress,  but  now 
I  am  not  particularly  so;  it  is  such  a  bother. 
We  ought  to  like  dress,  though,  and  wear 
pretty  things,  just  as  the  flowers  put  on 
beautiful  colors.  It  would  be  fine,"  she 
■continued,  laughing  gleefully,  "if  we  were 
made  with  feathers  and  wings,  like  the 
birds.  Then  we  would  have  no  trouble 
about  dress,  and  we  could  fly  where  we 
pleased." 

"You  would  fly  to  Greece,  first,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"No,"  she  replied,  and  her  laughing  face 
took  on  a  tender,  wistful  look,  "I  should 
go  home  first,  to  see  my  loved  ones." 

Miss  Keller's  home  is  atTuscumbia,  Ala- 
bama; where  she  was  born  on  .June  27, 
1K80.  Some  of  the  best  blood  of  both  the 
north  and  the  south  flows  in  her  veins,  and 
it  is  probable  that  her  uncommon  mental 
powers  are  in  no  small  degree  due  to  hered- 
ity. Her  father,  Arthur  H.  Keller,  a  pol- 
ished southern  gentleman,  with  a  large 
chivalrous  nature,  fine  intelligence  and  at- 
tractive manners,  was  the  descendant  of  a 
family  of  Swiss  origin,  which  had  settled 
in  Virginia  and  mixed  with  some  of  the 
oldest  families  of  that  state.  He  served  as 
a  captain  in  the  Confederate  army  during 
the  Civil  War,  and,  at  the  time  of  Helen's 


birth,  was  the  owner  and  editor  of  a  paper 
published  at  Tuscumbia.  On  the  maternal 
side  she  is  descended  from  one  of  the 
Adams  families  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
same  stock  of  Everetts  from  which  Edward 
Everett  and  Reverend  Edward  Everett  Hale 
sprang. 

Helen  Keller  was  not  born  deaf  and 
blind,  although,  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
mi>nths,  when  a  violent  fit  of  convulsions 
deprived  her  of  the  faculties  of  seeing  and 
hearing,  she  had  not  attempted  to  speak. 
When  a  child,  she  was  as  notable  for  her 
stubbornness  and  resistance  to  authority 
as  she  is  to-day  for  her  gentleness  and  ami- 
ability. Indeed,  it  was  owing  to  an  ex- 
hibition of  what  seemed  a  very  mischievous 
spirit  that  the  parents  sought  a  special 
instructor  for  her.  Having  discovered  the 
use  of  a  key,  she  locked  her  mother  into  a 
pantry  in  a  distant  part  of  the  house, 
where,  her  hammering  on  the  door  not  be- 
ing heard  by  the  servants,  she  remained 
imprisoned  for  several  hours.  Helen,  seat- 
ed on  the  floor  outside,  felt  the  knocking 
on  the  door,  and  seemed  to  be  enjoying  the 
situation  intensely  when  at  length  jailer 
and  prisoner  were  found.  She  was  then 
about  six  years  old,  and,  after  this  es- 
capade, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keller  felt  that  the 
child's  moral  nature  must  be  reached  and 
her  mental  powers  cultivated,  if  possible. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Alexan- 
der Graham  Bell,  inventor  of  the  telephone, 
Michael  Anagnos,  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston, 
sent  Miss  Annie  Mansfield  Sullivan  to  Tus- 
cumbia to  undertake  the  difficult  task  of 
piercing  the  veil  behind  which  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  little  girl  lay  sleeping.  How 
well  this  noble  and  devoted  teacher  has 
succeeded  in  her  work  is  amply  evidenced 
by  the  brilliancj'  and  thoroughness  of  her 
pupil's  attainments. 

Miss  Sullivan  used  the  manual  alphabet, 
and  cards  bearing,  in  raised  letters,  the 
names  of  objects.       At  first,  the  pupil  vio- 
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lently  resisted  the  teacher's  effort  to  in- 
struct her,  and  so  determined  was  her  op- 
position, Miss  Sullivan  declares,  that  if  she 
had  not  exercised  physical  force  and  a  de- 
termination even  more  strenuous  than  that 
of  her  refractory  pupil,  she  would  never 
have  succeeded  in  teaching  her  anything. 
Night  and  day  she  was  at  her  side,  watch- 
ing for  the  first  gleam  of  conscious  mind; 
and  at  length,  after  seven  weeks  of  what 
she  says  was  the  hardest  work  she  had  ever 
done,  the  faithful  teacher  received  her  re- 
ward in  the  sudden  dawning  of  the  child's 
intelligence.  All  at  once,  the  light  seemed 
to  burst  in  upon  her  wondering  soul;  she 
understood  then  that  the  raised  letters 
which  she  felt  on  the  cards  and  the  groups 
of  manual  signs  on  her  hands,  represented 
words,  or  the  names  of  familiar  objects. 
The  delight  of  the  pupil  and  teacher  was  un- 
bounded, and  from  that  moment  Helen's 
education,  though  still  demanding  the 
greatest  patience  and  loving  care  on  the 
part  of  her  teacher,  was  a  comparatively 
easy  matter. 

With  the  awakening  of  her  intellectual 
faculties,  she  seemed  literally  to  have  been 
"born  again."  The  stubborn,  headstrong, 
self-willed,  almost  unmanageable  child  be- 
came patient,  gentle  and  obedient;  and  in- 
stead of  resisting  instruction,  her  eagerness 
to  learn  was  so  great  that  it  had  to  be 
restrained.  So  rapid  was  her  progress  that, 
in  a  few  weeks,  anyone  who  knew  the 
manual  alphabet  could  easily  communicate 
with  her,  and  in  July,  1887,  less  than  a 
year  from  the  time  Miss  Sullivan  first  saw 
her,  she  could  write  an  intelligent  letter. 

In  September,  1896,  accompanied  by  her 
teacher.  Miss  Keller  entered  the  Cambridge 
School  for  Girls,  to  prepare  for  Radcliffe 
College,  and  in  June,  1897,  passed  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  first  preparatory  year 
successfully  in  every  subject,  taking  "hon- 
ors'' in  English  and  German.  The  director 
of  the  school,  Aithur  Gilman,  in  an  article 
in  "American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,''  says: 


I  think  that  I  may  say  that  no  candidate 
in  Harvard  or  Radcliffe  College  was  gradu- 
ated higher  than  Helen  in  English.  The 
result  is  remarkable,  especially  when  we- 
consider  that  she  had  been  studying  on 
strictly  college  preparatory  lines  for  one 
year  only.  She  had,  it  is  true,  long  and 
careful  instruction,  and  she  has  had  always 
the  loving  ministration  of  Miss  Sullivan,  in 
addition  to  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a 
concentration  that  the  rest  of  us  never 
know.  No  other,  man  or  woman,''  he  adds, 
"has  ever,  in  my  experience,  got  ready  for 
those  examinations  in  so  brief  a  time." 

Mr.  Gilman,  in  the  same  article,  pays  the 
following  well-deserved  tribute  to  Miss  Sul- 
livan, whose  work  is  as  worthy  of  admira- 
tion as  that  of  her  pupil:  — 

"Miss  Sullivan  sat  at  Helen's  side  in  the 
classes  (in  the  Cambridge  School),  inter- 
preting to  her,  with  infinite  patience,  the 
instruction  of  every  teacher.  In  study 
hours,  Miss  Sullivan's  labors  were  even 
more  arduous,  for  she  was  obliged  to  read 
everything  that  Helen  had  to  learn  except- 
ing what  was  prepared  in  Braille;  she 
searched  the  lexicons  and  encyclopedias, 
and  gave  Helen  the  benefit  of  it  all.  When 
Helen  went  home.  Miss  Sullivan  went  with 
her,  and  it  was  hers  to  satisfy  the  busy, 
unintermitting  demands  of  the  intensely 
active  brain;  for,  although  others  gladly 
helped,  there  were  many  matters  which 
could  be  treated  only  by  the  one  teacher 
who  had  awakened  the  activity  and  had 
followed  its  development  from  the  first. 
Now.  it  was  a  German  grammar  which  had 
to  be  read,  now  a  French  story,  and  then 
some  passage  from  'Ca?sar's  Commentaries.' 
It  looked  like  drudgery,  and  drudgery  it 
would  certainly  have  been  had  not  love 
shed  its  benign  influence  over  all,  lighten- 
ing each  step  and  turning  hardship  into 
pleasure." 

Miss  Keller  is  very  patriotic,  but  large 
and  liberal  in  her  ideas,  which  soar  far 
beyond    all   narrow,    partisan    or    political 
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prejudices.  Her  sympathies  ar6  with  the 
masses,  the  burden-bearers,  and,  like  all 
friends  of  the  people  and  of  universal  pro- 
gress, she  was  intensely  interested  in  the 
Peace  Congress. 

Speaking  on  the  subject,  she  said:  "I 
hope  the  nations  will  carry  out  the  project 
of  disarmament.  I  wonder  which  nation 
will  be  brave  enough  to  lay  down  its  arms 
first!" 

"Don't  you  hope  it  will  be  Ameri- 
ca?" 

"Yes,  I  hope  so,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
will.  We  are  only  just  beginning  to  fight 
now,''  she  went  on,  sagely,  "and  I  am 
afraid  we  like  it.  I  think  it  will  be  one  of 
the  old,  experienced  nations,  that  has  had 
enough  of  war." 

I  asked  Miss  Keller  what  she  considers 
most  essential  to  a  successful  career. 

"She  thought  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
plied, slowly,  "Patience,  perseverance  and 
fidelity." 

"And  what  do  you  look  upon  as  the  most 
desirable  thing  in  life?" 

"Friends,"  was  the  prompt  reply  to  this 
broad  general  question;  and,  as  she  uttered 
the  word,  she  nestled  closely  to  the  friend 
who  has  so  long  been  all  in  all  to  her. 

"What  about  material  possessions?"  I 
asked;  "for  instance,  which  would  you 
place  first, — wealth  or  education?" 

"Education.  A  good  education  is  a 
stepping-stone  to  wealth.  But  that  does 
not  imply  that  I  want  wealth.  It  is  such 
a  care.  It  would  be  worse  than  dressing. 
'Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  but 
give  me  contentment',"  she  quoted,  with  a 
smile. 

The  future  of  this  most  interesting  girl 
will  be  followed  with  closest  attention  by 
educators,  psychologists,  and  the  public 
generally.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
time  and  care  spent  on  her  education  will 
be  amply  justified;  and  that  she  will  per- 
sonally illustrate  her  own  ideal  of  a  suc- 
cessful career, — "To  live  nobly;  to  be  true 


to  one's  best  aspirations," — is  the  belief  of 
all  who  know  her. 

Little  Visits  with  Great  Americans 


DOG  NO  MATCH  FOR  WOODCHUCK. 

It  is  unusual  to  see  a  woodchuck  drive 
a  dog;  it  is  usually  reversed  and  the  chuck 
takes  to  his  hole,  to  be  dug  out  by  the 
dog. 

A  Phillips,  Maine,  canine  followed  his 
mistress,  who  was  on  a  drive  through  the 
back  towns  of  Phillips  the  other  day,  and 
after  driving  off  all  the  hens  from  the  farms 
along  the  road  he  came  upon  a  woodchuck 
near  the  road.  He  barked  with  joy  on  the 
sight  of  that  Strange  animal,  and  with  one 
leap  he  landed  in  front  of   the  woodchuck. 

Then  he  stopped  — there  was  something 
in  the  woodchuck's  eye  that  indicated  that 
there  might  be  serious  trouble.  The  dog 
discovered  it  and  backed  away  to  safety, 
and,  strange  to  state,  the  woodchuck  fol- 
lowed him;  followed  him  until  the  poetry 
was  all  out  of  the  experience  and  the  fun 
was  all  gone.  Finally  the  dog  acknowl- 
edged his  defeat  by  dropping  his  tail  and 
starting  for  Phillips  at  a  very  fast  pace. 


TO  WHOM  MUCH  IS  FORGIVEN. 

The  story  of  Jean  Valjean,  as  told  by 
Victor  Hugo  in  Les  Miserahles,  illustrates 
the  principle  of  forgiveness  and  love. 
Convicted  of  stealing  a  loaf  for  the  hungry 
children  of  his  sister,  he  was  imprisoned 
for  two  years.  Having  tried  to  escape,  the 
imprisonment  was  spun  out  to  nineteen 
years.  He  had  entered  prison  a  simple- 
hearted  youth,  with  tio  criminal  intentions. 
Nineteen  years  of  punishment  had  turned 
him  into  a  social  Ishmael.  ICvery  man's 
hand  was  against  him:  his  should  be 
against  every  man.  Finding  hospitality, 
the  first  niglit  of  his  release  only,  in  the 
home   of  the   good    Bishop  Bienvenu,    by 
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whom  he  was  received  and  treated  as  an 
honored  guest,  he  rewarded  the  kindness 
in  the  basest  way.  Rising  in  the  dead  of 
night,  he  took  from  a  cupboard  above  the 
sleeping  bishop's  head  the  silver  candle- 
sticks which  he  had  placed  out  in  his  honor 
at  supper,  and  decamped.  Caught  and 
brought  back  next  morning  by  the  gen- 
darmerip,  he  was  confronted  by  the  bish- 
op, who  forgave  him,  giving  him  the  can- 
dlesticks. The  forgiveness  came  in  such  a 
way  that  the  man's  whole  life  was  changed 
from  that  morning.  Gradually  the  re- 
membrance of  that  noble  pardon  perme- 
ated his  conscience  and  his  heart,  until  he 
was  transformed  into  the  beneficent  citi- 
zen and  the  man  of  love.  To  trace  the 
influence  of  that  forgiveness  on  the  man's 
life  is  fascinating — is  inspiring.  And  in 
doing  so,  we  are  able  better  to  understand 
that  he  to  whom  much  is  forgiven,  the 
same  loveth  much. 

Expository  Times. 


WIT  AND  HUMOR. 
Wordsworth's  Prettiest  Production. 

Hartley  Coleridge  once  being  asked 
which  of  Wordsworth's  productions  he  con- 
sidered the  prettiest,  pr:>mptly  replied, 
"His  daughter  Dora." 


One  Way  of  Recognizing  a  Gentleman 

Hospitable  Host — "Does  any  gentleman 
say  pudden?" 

Precise  Guest — "No,  sir.  No  gentleman 
says  'pudden.'  " 


Mixed  Metaphors. 

"Comrades,  let  us  be  up  and  doing. 
Let  us  take  our  axes  on  our  shoulders,  and 
plow  the  waste  places  till  the  good  ship 
Temperance  sails  gaily  over  the  land." 


"Gentlemen,  the  apple  of  discord  has 
been  thrown  into  our  midst;  and  if  it  be  not 
nipped  in  the  bud,  it  will  burst  into  a  con- 
flagration that  will  deluge  the  world." 

A  Reason  Against  Marriage. 

A  celebrated  wit  was  asked  why  he  did 
not  marry  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached.  "I  know  of  no  reason," 
replied  he,  "except  the  great  regard  we 
have  for  each  other." 

The  Irishman  and  the  Mule. 

General  Phil  Sheridan  was  once  asked 
at  what  little  incident  did  he  laugh  the 
most.  "Well,"  he  said,  "l  do  not  know, 
but  I  always  laugh  when  I  think  of  the 
Irishman  and  the  army  mule.  I  was  riding 
down  the  line  one  day  when  I  saw  an 
Irishman  mounted  on  a  mule  which  was 
kicking  its  leg''  rather  freely.  The  mule 
finally  got  his  hoof  caught  in  the  stirrup, 
when,  in  the  excitement,  the  Irishman  re- 
marked, 

"Well,  begorra,  if  you're  goin'  to  git  on, 
I'll  git  off.'  " 

A  Ghost  that  Could   Not  Walk. 

While  going  through  the  Western  States, 
a  traveler  stopped  one  night  at  a  lonely 
house  reported  to  be  haunted. 

Although  he  wes  an  unbeliever  in  ghosts 
he  was  glad,  upon  awaking  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  that  he  had  his  pistol  with 
him,  for  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  he  plainly 
saw  a  large  fleshy  hand. 

Raising  his  pistol,  he  cried,  "If  that 
hand  is  not  removed  when  I  have  counted 
three,  I  will  shoot!'' 

"One!     Two!     Three!"     The  hand    was 
still  there.     True  to    his   word,    he    fired, 
then  sprang  from  the  bed    screaming,  for 
he  had  shot  two  toes  from  his  own  foot. 
Earper's  V^eel^ly. 
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Words  selected. 


THE  BEYOND. 


Music  by  H.   H.  Petersen. 
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Address:  Mrs.  L.  L.  Greene  Richards, 
CHILDREN'S  VOICES, 

Oh,  the  little,  prattling  voices, 
Echoing  to  and  fro! 

What'true  mother's  heart  e'er  wearies 
Of  their  ceaseless  flow? 

Making  music,  wondrous  music. 
Harmony  complete; 

Like  the  sound  of  rippling  waters- 
Silvery,  soft  and  sweet. 

Unto  notes  of.purest  gladness 

Infant  words  are  set; 
Melodies  of  brighter  regions, 

Floating  round  them  yet. 
Oft  I  think  that  children's  sayings,— 

Winsome,  grave  and  wise, — 
Are  no  less  than  inspirations 

From  celestial  skies. 

Who  can  answer  all  the  questions 

Infant  lips  propound? 
Simple  oft,  yet  sometimes  reaching 

Unto  depths  profound. 
Who  would  not  refuse  earth's  treasure 

Prostrate  at  their  feet. 
Rather  than  forego  the  pleasure 

Of  these  voices  sweet? 

One  fond  v.ish  my  heart  containeth, 

One  unceasing  prayer, 
'Tis  that  God  will  in  His  mercy 

All  my  children  spare 
To  fulfiU  man's  full  probation, 

Even  here  on  earth. 
Till  they  earn  an  exaltation, 

Of  the  greatest  worth. 

Till  they  nobly  fill  the  mission 

God  appoints  our  race. 
And  secure  themselves  a  fullness 

Of  celestial  grace. 
Years  of  toil  and  anxious  moments 

Do  our  children  bring; 
Yet  their  sweet  and  pure  affection 

Pays  for  everything. 

We  are  told  the  lambs  are  folded 
Close  in  Christ's  embrace. 
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Where  our  children's  guardian  angels 

View  the  Father's  face. 
Yet  I  fear  if  God  should  ask  me 

To  return  Him  one, 
I  would  lack  the  strength  to  answer, 

"Let  Thy  will  be  done." 

Oh,  the  little,  prattling  voices. 

Echoing  to  and  frol 
What  true  mother's  heart  e'er  wearies 

Of  their  ceaseless  flow? 
What,  like  little  children's  voices, 

Can  such  joy  impart? 
Thrilling  through  and  through  with  glad- 
ness 

Every  mother's  neart. 

EmiJij  H.   Woodmamtee. 


LITTLE  JIM,  THE  RAG  MERCHANT. 

In  a  narrow,  dirty  lane  near  Moorfields, 
lived  a  poor  woman  and  her  son,  whom 
one  misfortune  after  another  had  reduced 
to  the  lowest  state  of  want.  The  woman's 
husband  had  been  a  quarrelsome,  drunken 
fellow,  who,  too  lazy  to  work,  used  to  de- 
prive his  poor  wife  of  the  little  she  gained 
by  washing  and  mangling,  to  supply  him- 
self with  liquor.  After  his  death,  Alice, 
his  patient  widow,  continued  to  work  for 
herself  and  son.  Though  nearly  heart- 
broken by  the  cruel  usage  of  her  worthless 
husband,  she  struggled  on,  working  from 
early  morn  till  late  at  night  to  supply 
their  wants. 

Scarcely  had  she  got  over  the  shock  and 
expense  of  her  husband's  death  and  burial, 
when  she  sprained  her  arm  very  badly.  It 
was  the  month  of  November.  The  cold 
winter  was  coming  on,  and  they  were  now 
worse  off  than  ever.  But  though  reduced 
to  the  lowest  state  of   want,  Alice  put  her 
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trust  in  Him  who  clothes  the  lilies  of  the 
field  and  feeds  the  fowls  of  the  air.  Her 
trials  were  great,  but  her  faith  sustained 
her.  She  thought  that  if  she  could  get  Jim, 
her  son,  placed  as  an  errand  boj',  he  would 
at  least  be  fed;  but,  alas!  who  would  take 
him?  He  was  but  nine  years  old,  and 
though  he  was  tall  for  his  age,  his  sickly 
appearance  was  much  against  him.  Re- 
fused on  all  sides,  there  seemed  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  beg  or  starve. 

"How  can  I  send  thee  on  the  world?' 
his  mother  sobbed,  "to  beg  thy  bread  from 
door  to  door." 

"But  I  needn't  beg,  mother,"  said  Jim. 
"I  can  pick  up  sticks  and  rags — the 
sticks  will  make  us  fire,  and  the  rags  we 
can  sell.  Do  you  know,  mother,  that  they 
give  fourpence  a  pound  for  linen  rags? 
An  old  man  that  picks  them  up  and  sells 
them  told  me  so  the  other  day." 

Alice  drew  her  son  to  her  bosom.  "Go, 
my  dear  boy,"  she  said,  "and  may  God 
prosper  and  assist  you." 

Little  Jim,  the  next  day,  began  his  trade 
as  rag  merchant  (as  he  called  it).  Not  a 
rag  or  a  stick  escaped  his  notice;  even 
bones,  he  found,  could  be  sold.  While  he 
was  out  gathering  rags  and  sticks,  his 
mother  was  generally  occupied  making 
little  pincushions,  and  such  like  things,  of 
a  few  scraps  of  clean  silk  that  she  found 
among  the  rags  Jim  brought  home,  as  she 
sorted  them.  The  little  cushions  she 
sold  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  for  a 
penny,  to  an  old  woman  who  kept  a  stall 
for  such  things.  This  miserable  trade,  it 
is  true,  brought  but  little;  still  they  al- 
ways gained  sullicient  to  keep  them  from 
starving. 

Things  went  on  inlthis  manner  for  twelve 
months,  and  Jim  was  now  ten  years  old. 
One  day,  as  he  was  turning  over  a  heap  of 
rubbish, he  found  two  or  three  rags  stitched 
together.  As  he  was  on  the  point  of 
thrusting  them  into  his  bag,  it  struck  him 
that  there  was  something  sewed    up  in  the 


inside.  He  tried  to  pull  the  rags  open,  but 
they  were  too  firmly  stitched  together,  so 
he  put  them  into  his  pocket,  resolving  to 
examine  them  well  as  soon  as  he  reached 
home.  "Who  knows,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"but  that  it  is  a   sixpence  or  a  shilling?" 

Night  was  coming  on,  and  Jim  took  up 
his  bag  and  walked  with  it  until  no  longer 
able  to  bear  his  load  without  resting,  he 
stopped  before  a  house  in  Finsburv  Square. 
Putting  down  the  sack  on  the  ground, he  sat 
down  on  it,  and  pulled  out  the  remainder 
of  his  last  dry  crust.  While  eating  it,  a 
most  delightful  smell  arose  from  the  kitch- 
en window  just  below  him,  and  he  could 
not  resist  taking  a  view  of  what  was  going 
on  inside  the  kitchen. 

The  poor  child  had  such  a  famished  look 
as  he  held  his  dry  crust,  that  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  one  of  the  cook's  maids,  as 
she  passed  the  window  with  a  saucepan  in 
her  hand. 

"What  do  you  want  there,  my  little 
man?"  asked  she. 

"I  was  very  tired,  ma'am,  and  so  I  sat 
down  to  rest,"  said  Jim. 

They  talked  on  as  follows: 

"You  seem  very  hungry;  haven't  yo* 
had  any  dinner?" 

"This  is  my  dinner,  ma'am — I'm  just 
finishing  it." 

"What!  is  that  all  you  have  for  din- 
ner?" 

"Yes,  ma'am;  and  I  hardly  ever  get  any- 
thing else;  for  my  mother  is  very  poor  and 
ill,  and  cannot  work." 

"Where  do  you  live?" 

He  told  her  where  he  and  his  mother 
lived,  and  how  they  made  a  living. 

"Well,"  said  the  girl,  "come  in,  my 
poor  child;  I  daresay  I  can  find  you  some- 
thing better  than  your  crust  of  dry  bread; 
only  take  care  that  Betty,  the  head  cook, 
doesn't  see  you,  or  she'll  pack  you  olT  in  a 
jifi'y,  and  give  me  a  scolding  into  the  bar- 
gain." 

Poor  .liiu,  full   of   delight  at  the   idea  of 
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getting  a  good  dinner,  promised  to  be  as 
still  as  a  mouse,  and  taking  up  his  bag, 
followed  the  good-hearted  maid  down  into 
the  kitchen. 

(TO  BE   CONTINDED.) 


SABBATH    THOUGHTS. 

The  Sabbath  day  with  joy  we  greet, 
And  in  the  house  of  worship  meet; 
Our  hearts  are  filled  with  sacred  love. 
While  singing  praise  to  God  above. 

In  Sunday  School  we  gladly  meet, 
Our  teachers  kind  and  dear  we  greet; 
We  love  to  hear  their  words  of  truth. 
And  be  instructed  in  our  youth; 

To  find  the  straight  and  narrow  way. 
And  follow  Christ  from  day  to  day, 
Let's  learn  of  Him,  the  Lamb  once  slain — 
He  suffered  sorrow,  death  and  pain 

For  us  weak  mortals  here  below. 
That  we  in  faith  to  Him  might  go. 
And  ask  for  blessings  that  we  need. 
He  ever  hstens  when  we  plead. 

Oh  may  we  ever,  ever  trust 
In  One  so  merciful  and  just; 
And  ever  loving  praises  sing, 
Each  Sabbath  to  oui  Savior  King. 

(>.  C.  F. 


A  MESSAGE  OF  HOPE. 

"How  glad  the  people  shut  up  in  the 
ark  must  have  been  when  the  dove  came 
back  with  the  olive  leaf!"  said  little  Mina 
as  she  sat  at  her  mother's  feet  with  a  pic- 
ture book  on  her  knee.  The  eyes  of  the 
child  were  resting  on  a  picture  of  Noah's 
dove  fluttering  back  to  a  hand  outstretched 
to  receive  it.  "You  know,  mama,"  con- 
tinued Mina,  "Noah  and  his  family  had 
been  for  so  many,  many  days  floating  about 
on  the  top  of  the  water,  and  they  must 
have  grown  sadly  tired  of  not  seeing  any 
green  thing,  no  leaves  or  flowers  or  fruit! 
They  may  have  felt  fearful  at  times, that  they 
should  never  again  wander  over  the  nice 
grass,    or   sit   under    the    trees,   or  gather 


pretty  flowers.  Don't  you  think  the  people 
in  the  ark  must  have  felt  very  joyful  when 
the  dove  brought  the  olive  leaf,  dear 
mama?" 

"I  think  so  indeed,"  said  the  mother. 
"I  do  not  doubt  that  they  looked  upon  the 
olive  leaf  as  a  message  of  hope  from  God.'' 

"A  message  from  God!"  repeated  little 
Mina  thoughtfully.  "Perhaps  it  was  so; 
perhaps  God  made  the  dove  pluck  the  leaf 
on  purpose  to  send  pleasure  to  Noah,"  ad- 
ded the  child,  looking  up  into  her  mother's 
face,  and  she  asked,  "Does  God  ever  send 
such  messages  now,  mama?" 

"I  believe  He  does,"  replied  Mrs.  Irv 
ing.  "1  remember  an  instance  where  a 
leaf,  not  from  a  tree,  but  a  book,  came  in 
such  a  way  and  at  such  a  time  that  they 
who  received  it  could  scarcely  doubt  that 
the  loving  Lord  had  sent  it  expressly  to 
cheer  them." 

"Did  a  dove  bring  it,  mama?"  asked 
Mina,  eagerly. 

"No,  not  a  dove,"  said  the  lady,  smil- 
ing, but  one  as  little  likely  to  bring  a  mes- 
sage of  comfort.  The  anecdote  is  a  fact; 
the  iucident  which  I  am  going  to  relate  oc- 
curred during  an  Indian  mutiny.'' 

"0  mama!"  Mina  exclaimed,  "I  have 
heard  of  that  terrible  time,  when  the  dark 
natives  murdered  so  many  people,  when 
soldiers  shot  down  their  own  officers,  and 
killed  even  women  and  poor  little  chil- 
dren." 

"In  that  terrible  time,"  said  Mrs.  Irv- 
ing, "a  lady  called  Mrs.  Christian,  with 
her  child  and  a  friend,  were  thrown  by  the 
cruel  enemy  into  prison.  They  had  no 
one  to  help  or  defend  them.  And  it  seemed 
only  too  likely  that  they  would  be  mur- 
dered as  so  many  others  had  been." 

"Oh,  mama,  it  must  have  been  dreadful 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  then!'' 
said  Mina,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  sympathy.'' 
"The  ladies  must  have  trembled  with  fear 
whenever  they  heard  anyone  coming  near 
the  door  of  their  prison!" 


OUR   YOU  NO  FOLKS. 
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"Very  anxious  and  sadly  frightened,  I 
have  no  doubt  the  ladies  were,"  said  Mrs. 
Irving.  "And  as  if  to  add  to  their  trou- 
bles, the  poor  little  child  fell  ill.  The 
mother  begged  for  medicine,  and  a  little 
was  brought,  wrapped  up  in  a  soiled  bit  of 
paper.  Mina  that  bit  of  paper  was  just 
like  the  olive  leaf  which  the  dove  brought 
to  Noah,  it  was  like  a  message  of  hope 
from  God." 

"Oh,  mama!"  cried  Mina,  "what  could 
have  been  on  the  leaf?" 

"A  portion  of  God's  own  word,"  an- 
swered the  mother.  "The  man  who  sent 
the  medicine  had  wrapped  it  up  in  a  leaf 
torn  from  the  Bible.  Bring  me  my  Bible, 
dear,  and  I  will  read  you  a  portion  of  what 
the  poor  prisoners  found  on  the  leaf." 

Mina  brought  the  Bible,  and  her  mother 
turned  the  pages  until  she  found  the  51st 
chapter  of  Isaiah.  Then  she  said,  "I 
never  read  this  chapter  without  thinking 
of  those  captive  ladies,  and  what  their  feel- 
ings mufet  have  been  when,  on  the  soiled 
scrap  of  paper  in  which  a  heathen  had 
wrapped  the  medicine  for  the  sick  child, 
they  read  such  verses  as  these: 

"I,  even  I  am  He  that  comforteth  you: 
who  art  thou,  that  thou  shouldst  be  afraid 
of  a  man  that  shall  die,  and  of  the  son  of 
man  who  shall  be  made  as  grass?  *  *  * 
The  captive  exile  hasteneth  that  he  may 
be  loosed,  and  that  he  should  not  die  in 
the  pit,  nor  that  his  bread  should  fail.  But 
I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  that  divided  the 
sea,  whose  waves  roared:  the  Lord  of  hosts 
is  my  name.  *  *  *  ^jj^j  j  have  cov- 
ered thee  in  the  shadow  of  mip.e  hand.'  " 

"Mama,"  said  Mina,  "that  was  indeed 
just  like  a  message  from  God!  Do  you 
think  the  Lord  made  that  leaf  be  taken  to 
the  prisoners  just  to  comfort  the  ladies?" 

"I  do  think  it,  my  child,"  replied  the 
mother.  And  I  believe  that  the  prisoners 
thought  it  also." 

"And  were  the  ladies  saved,  and  the 
little    sick    child?"    asked     Mina.       "Did 


they  all  come   out   to   be   happy  and    free 
again?" 

"They  all  came  out  and  rejoiced,"  said 
the  mother.  "The  captive  did  not  die  in 
the  pit,  the  Lord  had  indeed  covered  them 
with  the  shadow  of  Hishand.  And  I  dare 
say,  the  leaf  which  came  to  them  as  a 
message  of  hope  from  God,  is  still  dearly 
treasured  as  a  remembrance  of  the  com- 
fort which  it  brought  to  their  hearts  in 
the  hour  of  sorrow  and  danger." 

Selected. 


THE    LETTER-BOX. 
A  Story. 

Levs^iston,  Cache  Co.,  Utah. 
I  am  sendingl  a  story  which  I  think 
would  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the 
Letter-Box.  If  our  editor  thinks  so,  too, 
we  will  have  it  published  in  the  .JuvENnjE 
Instructor. 

Lillian  Anderson,  age  1-3  years. 

[The  story  which  our  friend  has  copied 
and  sends  to  us  is  entitled  "Jim,  the  Rag 
Merchant,''  and  will  appear  in  the  columns 
alloted  to  stories.  Thank  you,  Lil- 
lian.—Ed.] 


Answer  and  Char&de. 

Thatcher,  Idaho,  Feb  16,  1907. 
I  take  the  .Juvenile  Instructor  and 
am  interested  in  the  letters  and  charades. 
I  have  made  out  the  charade  in  February 
Fifteenth,  given  by  Helen  Mar  Steed.  The 
answer  is  Shakespeare.  I  will  send  a  char- 
ade composed  of  nineteen  letters: 

charade. 

M,  2,  7,  is  an  animal. 
In,  16,  2,  4,  shines  at  night. 
8,  13,  (),  7,  is  a  vegetable- 
1,  17,  IS,  is  an  adverb. 
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5,  7,  is  a  pronoun. 

8,  6,  13,  11,  12,  is  the  name  of  a  tree. 

14,  17,  18,  is  to  move  something. 

15,  16,  19,  9,  14,  is  an  animal. 
10,  2,  16,  something  we  all  do. 

My  whole  is  a  noted  American  writer. 
KiNGSLEY  D.  Thatcher. 


A  Christmas  Gift  Two  Days  Late. 

First  Ward,  Salt  Lake   City,  Utah. 
Feb.  15,  1907. 

I  am  seven  years  old.  We  take  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  and  like  it  very 
much.  I  go  to  Sunday  School,  Primary, 
and  Religion  Class. 

Two  days  after  Christmas  we  got  a  baby 
sister.  We  named  her  Florence.  This  is 
the  first  time  I  have  written  to  the  Letter- 
Box. 

Adeline  Rasmussen. 


Answer  and  Charade. 

Franklin,  Idaho. 
We  all  love  to  read  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor. I  like  to  read  the  letters  and 
to  work  out  the  answers  to  the  charades. 
The  answer  to  the  one  by  Nellie  Nash,  in 
February  15,  is  "Primary."  I  will  send  a 
charade  composed  of  thirteen  letters: 

1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  something    most    children 
like  to  do. 

7,  11,  9,  10,  4,  6,  8,  5,  a  state. 
7,  8,  7,  8,  a  relative. 
4,  5,  8,  a  girl's  name. 

9,  10,  11,  12,  part  of  the  face. 

7,  8,   11,   12,    13,    an    important    battle- 
ship. 

8,  4,  5,  6,  a  part  of  a  bird. 
1,  8,  7,  a  boy's  name. 

3,  4,  5,  2,  a  liquid. 

8,  9,  10,  2,  something  disagreeable. 

10,  2,  5,  a  fowl. 

1,  2,  8,  a  body  of  water. 


The  whole  is  a  useful  article  in  the  home. 
I  am  13  years  old. 

Ina  Porter. 


An  Only  Child. 

St.  Joe,  Mo.,  Jan.  16,  1907. 
I  thought  I  would  write  a  little  letter  to 
the  Juvenile  Instructor.  I  go  to  school. 
I  passed  in  the  third  A  class.  My  teach- 
er's name  is  Mrs.  Moore.  I  have  no 
brothers  or  sisters.  I  am  a  little  "Mor- 
mon" girl.  I  have  been  a  little  Latter- 
day  Saint  since  two  years  next  August.  I 
love  my  Sunday  School.  My  mama  is  our 
Sunday  School  teacher.  I  love  my  papa 
and  mama.  I  have  one  pet,  that  is  mv 
little  pug  dog.  her  name  is  Lillie,  and  I 
got  a  doll  for  Christmas,  thirty  and  a  half 
inches  long.  I  am  ten  years  old.  May 
God  bless  you  all. 

Pearl  Kinney. 


A  Progressive  Place 

CoLONiA  Juarez,  Chih.,  Mex. 

We  live  down  in  Old  Mexico.  Juarez 
is  growing  fast  and  is  getting  to  be  a  very 
beautiful  place.  Many  fine  brick  and  stone 
houses  are  being  built  here.  During  the 
rainy  season,  which  lasts  from  July  till 
October,  the  lovely  flowers  and  grass  of 
many  kinds  grow  very  abundantly.  We 
children  have  very  pleasant  times  gather- 
ing the  flowers  on  the  hills  which  are  situ- 
ated on  either  side  of  our  town. 

We  have  a  beautiful  building  here,  the 
Juarez  Stake  Academy,  Students  come 
from  all  parts  of  Mexico  to  attend  it.  Papa 
has  been  on  two  missions,  and  now  he  is 
one  of  the  instructors  in  the  Juarez  Stake 
Academy.  We  have  telephones  here  now, 
and  are  soon  going  to  have  electric  lights. 
I  am  eleven  years  old. 

Tessa  Romney. 
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REWARD 


We  will  pay  ;j52 50.00  to  any  person  having  a  DAYNES  &  SONS 
18k  Wedding  Ring  that  is  not  i8k.  Our  rings  are  the  best,  and  they 
cost  no  more  than  others  charge  you  for  inferior  ones. 


JOHN  DAYNES  &  SONS, 


Established  t862. 


26  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


DeBouzek-Kuntze  Co.  |  ScetliC  Dnt  Of  tbe  (Uorl(i 


SUCCESSORS     TO 


mmm, 

XNGR4yiN$^ 

c  27t29  >V:^0.  TIMPII  ST 

SALT  LANE 
.  «|TY 


The  only  transcontinental  line  passing 
directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on  all  classes  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor.    Scenery  unequaled  in  the  world. 

I .  A.  Benton,  General  Agent 


JENSON'S 


Church  Chronology 


Is  now  on  sale  at  the 


ONLY 


A  LIMITED 
NUMBER 


DESERET  S.  S.  UNION  $2.50  Monthly 


BOOK  STORE 


It  contains  a  brief  hbtory  of  every 
important  event  since  the  Church  was 
org;anized. 

POST  PAID  $i.25 


Freight  PaJd  to  Your  Station  if  in  Utah. 


VRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


Clayton  Music  Co. 

Leading  Music  Dealers 

109-11-13  S.  Main  St.,  Salt  Luke  City.ITtah 

J.  J.  DATNES,  JR.,  Hanagfif. 
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Modern  Office  Appliances 


SIX    DAYS 

IN    WONDERLAND. 

A  Tour  of  Yellowstone  Park 
via 


Season 


of  1907 


Save  many  times  their  cost  in  time  as  well  as  doing 
away  with  the  annoyance  of  losing  track  of  import- 
ant "things.  The  GLOBE  WERNICKE  Filing 
Cabinets  represent  the  best  in  modern  office  appli- 
ances.   We  are  agents  in  Utah. 

H.   DINWOODEY  FURNITURE   CO. 


Go  to 

Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

For  what  Information  you  want  about 


First-class  dining  and  sleeping  car  service  fur- 
nished up  to  the  stage  point,  the  coaching  beyond 
being  arranged  in  short  distances,  with  long  con- 
venient stops  for  lunch  and  sight-seeing  each  day, 
and  accommodations  each  night  at  the  Pari?  As- 
sociation Hotels  which  provide  all  possibls  con- 
veniences for  the  comfort  of  tourists 

NO  BETTER  VACATION  TRIP  THAN  THIS  IN  ALL 
THE  LAND. 

Write  for  beautiful  souvenir  hook— "WHERE 
GUSH  THE  GEYSERS." 

D.  E.  BURLEY.  D.  S.  SPENCER. 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Asst.  Geo-  Pass.  Agt. 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 


TALKING 
MACHINES 

on  Time  as  Follows: 


$10.00  type 
17.00  type 
22.00  type 
30.00  type 
40.00  type 
50  00  type 


$2.00  a  month 
2.50  a  month 
3.00  a  month 
5. 00  a  month 
6.00  a  month 
8.00  a  month 


Daynes  ^  Romney 
Music  Company 

25-27  E.  First  South  St. 

Salt  Lake  City 

H.  S.  DAYNES        -        -       President 


GLASS  AND  PAINT 


Send  them  your  orders  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  their 
method   of   doing   business. 

YOU    WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 


BiDks!    Bible$! 


If  you  will  send  us  the  money  we 
will  make  you  a  discount  of  10  per 
cent  on  any  Bible  Listed  below  and 
pay  postage  to  any  address 

50c,  $J.25,  $t.50,  $2.00,  $2.25, 
$2.50,  $2.75,  $3.00,  $3.25,  $3.50, 
$3.75,  $4.00,  $4.25,  $4.50.  $4.75, 
$5.00,  $5.25,  $5.50,  $5-75,  $6.00, 
$6.25,  $7.00,  $7.25,  $7.50,  $7.75, 
$8.00. 

Our  Bibles  are  adapted  especially 
for  Sunday  School  Teachers. 


$.$. 


44  E.  South  Temple, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

The  Church  Bible  House. 


You  can  secure  any  of  tte  Charcli  Publications  In  print  at  tlie  Deseret  Sunday  Scbool  Union 
BoolL  Store,  44  E.  Sontti  Temple  Street.    Orders  filled  tiie  same  day  as  received 


